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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


YHERE is little to chronicle this week in regard to the 
war, except that the process of attrition goes steadily 
on in the way of Boer killed, wounded, and surrendered, and 
that we continue to take cattle, rifles, and ammunition in large 
quantities. At the same time it is unfortunately necessary to 
record a disaster to a detachment of the Victorian Mounted 
Rifles, numbering two hundred and fifty men, who 
surprised in their camp on June 12th at 7.50 in the evening 
by a superior force of Boers. The enemy crept up within 
short range, and poured a deadly fire into the camp, killing 
two officers and sixteen men, and wounding four officers and 
thirty-eight men. 
mainder were taken prisoners, but were subsequently released. 
Two pom-poms were captured by the Boers. Of course the 
incident is a disagreeable one, but we are glad to note that 
it has caused little of that exaggerated public « comment which 
marked the news of petty disasters in the earlier stages 
of the war. At the time that this bad news 
published came the good news that a convoy of De Wet’: 
sisting of seventy-one loaded waggons had been taken, and 
with them forty-five prisoners, four thousand cattle, and ten 
thousand rounds of ammunition. Another incident worth 
noting is that Kruitzinger, who is again raiding in the Colony, 
in kis proclamations describes the border districts in which he 
is operating as part of “the Orange Free State,” because those 
districts were nominally annexed in 1900 by the Free Staters, 
And yet we are told by the Pro-Boers that the Boers never in- 
tended or desired to do anything but defend their own hearths 
and homes, and that all political ambition was banished from 
their thoughts. Whatever the real Boer may be, the Pro-Boer 
1s certainly a simple and pastoral person. 


were 


was 
; cOn- 


On Tuesday the Russian Empress gave birth to a fourth 
daughter. Regrets are officially, and no doubt sincerely, ex- 
pressed in all the capitals of Europe that the Emperor is still 





Two officers and fifty men escaped. The re-, 





| cost eighty 


without a male heir, but the reports which represent the | 


Empress as bitterly disappointed should perhaps be accepted 
with some reserve. No doubt the Consorts of Sovereigns, like 
Sovereigns themselves, learn to identify themselves with a 
dynasty and are indisposed to shirk responsibilities, however 
onerous, whether for themselves or their children. But if 


there is one woman in the world who might be supposed to 
be reconciled to the lack of a son, that woman is the wife of 
the Czar. 


Those who think otherwise may be recommended | 





to read Couperus’s wonderful picture of the burden of modern 
autocracy given in his novel, ‘ ‘ Majesty.” 





The German Emperor made a speech at Cuxhaven on 
Tuesday, in which he declared that his whole endeavour in 
the future would be directed to securing the harvest of which 
the seeds have been sown,—meaning, of course, the harvest of 
maritime and colonial power. Germany had not yet got the 
Navy she ought to have, but “we have fought for our place in 
the sun and have won it,” and he (the Emperor) meant to see 
that the rays of that sun shall exert a fructifying influence 
upon industry, foreign trade, commerce, and yachting, 
“for our future is on the water.” Recent events in China 
were a pledge for the maintenance of European peace. The 


Powers had learnt by their comradeship in arms to respect 
eachother. During that peace Germany must be inspired by the 


Hanseatic spirit _the spirit of oversea adventure—and it was 
therefore to the Hanseatic spirit that the German Emperor 
emptied his glass. After dinner the Emperor presented his 
portrait with a very laudatory inscription to Herr Ballin, the 
director of the Hamburg-America line, on one of whose ships 
the banquet was held. Herr Ballin isa Jew. The Emperor's 
speech, like all his public utterances, is very interesting, but 
he must not forget that the place he has won in the sunshine 
js in Asia, and that the Asiatic sun is apt to give sunstroke 
unless people keep their place it in a it with caution. 


The news from China is not very important. The indemnity 


| question, though not yet settled, is believed to be in process of 


getting settled; and there are also said to be indications, though 
whether sham or real remains to be seen, that the Court is 
coming back. Meantime the Ostasiatische Lloyd gives some 
very curious particulars taken from native journals as to the 
life of the Chinese Court at Sian. Over the main entrance of 
the Palace is a signboard with the words “Temporary Palace,” 
and aN the chambers of the Palace are, we are told, lighted 
y “ Kuropean safety-lamps and candles.” The Empress is 
dyspeptic and suffers from insomnia—the old curse of the 
tyrant—but the Emperor is stronger and enjoys better health 
than in Pekin. [An Irishman might add—“ that is, if he’s 
really alive and not only a substitute.” ] At first the Court lived 
on ducks, poultry, and fish, but now things are better there is 
an occasional swallow’s nest or shark's fin. The Emperor 
likes Shan-tung cabbage and eats little meat. “The Dowager 
Empress prefers pastry.” It is an appalling picture, that of a 
sleepless and dyspeptic Messalina devouring pastry by the 
licht of a patent petroleum lamp. 


In the French Chamber on Tuesday M. Caillaux, Minister 
of Finance, introduced the Labour Peusicns Bill in what the 
Paris correspondent of the Times calls an elaborate but half- 
hearted speech. He estimated the cost to the State would be 
at first fifteen million franes a year, that it would rise in ten 
years to ninety millions, and would then sink gradually to 
forty-five millions. To this must be added the loss arising 
from giving 5 per cent. interest on the Pension Fund, for the 
rate of interest was falling; in fifty years French Rentes might 
be at 2 per cent. ; and at that rate the total cost of the scheme 





| to the State might in fifty years be one hundred and sixty-five 


Civil Service pensions already 
large sums were expended in 
bounties, and the Budget “contained credits for interests 
much less legitimate than those of workmen.” France was 
by her position obliged to be a great military, naval, and 
colonial nation, but she could not simultaneously face these 
burdens and fulfil her democratic duties unless she economised 
in other matters. The Bill was declared urgent by 486 votes 
to 75, the discussion of the el vuses being resumed on Thursday, 


million franes a year. The 
million francs, 


The 


The Duteh elections have had: a very curious result. 
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Times correspondent at Brussels, telegraphing on Monday 
night, tells us that whatever may happen in the second ballots, 
the Roman Catholics are now sure of a majority in the Dutch 
Second Chamber, and he sums up the situation with the 
remark that “for several years to come Holland will be 
governed by a Catlolic Ministry,” so complete is the rout of 
the Liberals. The defeat of the Liberals in so many parts 
of the Continent is very curious, but by no means proves 
the failure of moderate Liberal ideas. It is due rather to the 
fact that all parties in democratic States now hold the essen- 
tial Liberal ideas, and therefore the nominal Liberals are 
tempted to adopt extreme views in order to differentiate 
themselves from their rivals. But the mass of mankind, 
except during famines, is Left Centre, and therefore the 
extremists are apt to be beaten at the polls. 


The Times correspondent in Crete telegraphs on Tuesday 
that the four protecting Powers have delivered to Prince 
George an identic declaration stating that they consider that 
there is no ground whatever for a change in the international 
situation, or the mission confided to the Prince. “Any 
infringement of the rigbts of the Sultan might seriously 
endanger the peace of the East by subjecting Greece once 
more to the hostility of Turkey and thus exposing her to 
grave peril. They are also of opinion that the present 
arrangement will tend to the material and moral progress of 
Crete owing to the exemption of the island from heavy taxa- 
tion and the simplicity and justice of its administration.” 
The Powers end by asking the Prince's intentions, in view of 
the gravity of the interests at stake. We have every 
sympathy with the Cretans, and think their desire to join 
Greece most natural, but the answer of the Powers was 
inevitable. They are trustees, and the trustee’s motto all the 
world over is Quieta non movere. 
hurry. At the next upheaval in the Turkish Empire Crete— 
if it so wishes—will naturally fall to Greece. 





The Daily News of Wednesday publishes a long and painful 
description of the sufferings of the women and children in 
the refugee camps, written by Miss Hobhouse. That Miss 
Hobhouse desired to speak the truth and nothing but the 
t-uth we do not doult for a moment, but it is questionable 
whether she has the qualifications required for handling judicis 
ously this very difficult matter. She speaks vehemently, for 
example, of the terrible heat and of the absence of 
ehade, but surely that is not the fault of the British, 
She also evidently thinks that the very existence of the 
camps is an outrage, and she sets down ew parte statemenis 
made hy the Boer women as if those statements afforded 
conclusive proof of the facts alleged. We know how un- 
trustworthy are the statements made even by our own 
soldiers when they are enduring the discomforts of hospital 
camps. How much more likely to be valueless are the 
statements of those whose minds are in addition deeply 
prejudiced by bitter racial hatred. We do not blame 
the Boer women for not being reliable witnesses—their 
animus is most natural—but it seems to us absurd to 
parade their loose and unsifted testimony as facts of import- 
ance. We have dealt elsewhere with the whole question, 
but will only say here that we are glad to see from 
a telegram in Thursday's Times that every effort is being 
made to organise the camps in a way that shall cause the 
minimum of suffering to those detained in them, It is satis- 
factory to hear that schools have been established in all the 
camps, end that though attendance is of course voluntary, 
great alacrity is shown by the parents in having the children 
taught. It is curious to note that when Dutch and English 
schools were established side by side the English school had 
within a fortnight emptied the Dutch school. We should add 
that we cannot open our columns to letters on the subject of 
the camps, except, of course, in case we can be shown to have 
made any error in regard to facts. 


On Monday in the House of Commons Mr. Lloyd-George 
moved the adjournment of the House to consider the question 


Besides, there is no | 


| 














of the camps of detention in South Africa and the alarming | 


rate of mortality among the women and children. 
discussed the matter elsewhere, but we may briefly notice Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s points. He pointed out that in the Transvaal 
camps there had been 284deaths from January Ist, and in 





We have | 





a, 
the Orange River Colony 381 since February Ist, a death-raty 
of about 450 per thousand. He declared that the food and 
shelter in the camps were inadequate, the quality of the food 
being equal to that of hardened criminals in our gaols, The 
result was the mortality was higher than among our om 
soldiers in the field, and yet when these so-called «“ voluntary 
refugees ” petitioned to be allowed to leave the camps they were 
refused. With that curious habit of thought which constantly 
reads into modern practice the devices of the Dark Ages, hg 
declared that this was not the result of a state of war, but of 
a deliberate policy to clear the country. He concluded, some. 
what unexpectedly, by saying that it was solely the Govern. 
ment’s fault, and that he had no desire to attack Long 
Kitchener, who had his hands full. 


Mr. Brodrick in reply made a fair and temperate statement 
of the facts. He justified the camps of refuge both on 
political and humanitarian grounds, as the only means of 
keeping certain women from acting as providers for the 
enemy, and as the best method of preserving others from 
famine. ‘A large number of these refugees,” he said, “are 
in camp not through the wish of the Government, but owing 
to the action of their own friends.” He pointed out the 
difficulties in the way of feeding sixty-three thousand persons, 
when provisions have to be got from the bases over single 
lines of railway, and at the same time attending to the wants 
of an army of two bundred and fifty thousand soldiers. He 
showed that the food supply was sufficient, save when com. 
munications were interrupted, and that the high death-rate 
was due to recent epidemics. The quality of the food was as 
good as that supplied to our soldiers, and every attempt was 
made to provide instruction, occupation, and even amusement 
for the inmates. In coneluding, he said that all local efforts 
to alleviate the position of the refugees were being cordially 
welcomed by the Government. The leader of the Opposition 
replied in a curiously inept speech, repeating the old com. 
plaints regardless of Mr. Brodrick’s answers. He declared 
that the scheme was bad and should never have been tried, 
and that in any case we were guiity of serious neglect. Mr, 
Haldane followed and while deprecating the bitterness which 
had crept into the discussion, declared himself entirely satis. 
fied with the Government’s conduct. On a division the Motion 
was rejected by 253 to 134, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Haldane, 
and Mr. Asquith abstaining. 


The preliminary Census returns which were published on 
Saturday last show that the total population of the United 
Kingdom is now 41,454,578,—an increase of 3,721,606 upon 
the Census of 1891. This increase exceeds by nearly a 
million (873,582) the increase recorded in the preceding 
decennium 1881-91. The natural increase of population 
in the United Kingdom during the intercensal period 
1891-1901 by excess of births over deaths was 4,511,545; it 
appears, therefore, that the loss of population in the United 
Kingdom during this period through excess of emigration 
over immigration amounted to 589,887. But though the total 
increase is, of course, a matter for congratulation, the figures 
when analysed are not so satisfactory as they appear at first 
sight. The increase is due to the fall in the death-rate 
rather than to an increase in the birth-rate. The percentage 
of the birth-rate has, in fact, fallen from 37:56 in 1871 to 3107 
in 1901. It should be noted, also, that the excess of females 
over males tends to increase. There are over a million more 
women in the country than men. Even if allowance is made 
for the men at the front, these figures are very remarkable. 





The figures in regard to Ireland alone give the existing popu. 
lation as 4,456,546 (2,197,739 males and 2,258,807 females), and 
thus show a decrease since 1891 of 213,204 persons, or 5'3 per 
cent. The decrease in population is, of course, to be regretted, 
but it must not be assumed that Treland is therefore in 4 
less prosperous state than it was. On the contrary, there was 
probably never a time when Ireland was more prosperous, 
(calculating per head of population), or when there was 
less destitution and the standard of living was higher. 
The Irish cabin of old days has almost ceased to exist, 
and the savings possessed by the peasantry are very 
large. The new return, it should be noticed, brings 
out very clearly the monstrous injustice suffered by the 
English electorate. Ireland has now a somewhat smaller 
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population than Scotland, and yet Ireland has thirty-one 
more Members than Scotland. 

The French Census ret irns just published show the popula- 
tion of France to be rovg'ly 38,600,000, which is an increase 
of only 330,000 on 1896. To this minute increase Paris and 
is suburbs contribute 292,000. Since 1850 the population of 
France, allowing for aiterations of boundaries, has only in- 
creased from 35,000,000 to 38,000,000. In the same period 
the population of the United Kingdom has risen from 
97,060,000 to 41,000,000, that of Germany from 35,000,000 to 
56,000,000. The Zcmes c orrespondent attributes the falling-of 


in population largely to two things,—the unlimited sub. | 


division of the land, and the impediments placed in the way 
of marriage by the system under which a dof is essential. A 
wir] without a dowry literally cannot marry. 


The Times of Tuesday contains a summary of a speech made 
by Mr. Rhodes at Bulawayo on Saturday last. The Boer War 
was, he held, practically over, for he did not believe there were 
more than 8,500 men left in the field. He prophesied that 
federation would be brought about within the next four 
years. “It was nonsense to talk of self-government for the 
Transvaal and the Orange River Colony before federation 
was accomplished. The only power which could effect 
federation was the Crown, which had the matter in its own 
hands. Rhodesix’s task was to prepare itself for federation.” 
The only State he was sorry for, continued Mr. Rhodes, 
was Cape Colony, which he implied was going back; but it 
was its own fault. After pointing out in strong terms the 
disloyal and yet vacillating way in which the Cape Dutch had 
acted, he declared that “his poor old State was coming out 
worst.’ “The whole Revenue of the Colony was dependent 
on the railways, and the whole situation was in the hands of 
the Northern States. He spoke warmly because he saw what 
the leaders of the Bond and the leaders of the Church should 
do. While the poor people of the neighbouring Colony were 
running about like sheep without a shepherd he took this 
opportunity of saying a few words, which he hoped would do 
them good.” Mr. Rhodes’s intention is clear. He is willing 
to oblige as a saviour of society at the Cape. No doubt what 
Le says as to the loss of its importance by the Cape is perfectly 
true, but we doubt Mr. Rhodes’s ability to alter this. Even he is 
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On Thursday, speaking at a banquet of South Essex 
Liberals, Mr. Asquith took up the challenge thrown down 
by Sir William Harcourt, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
and Mr. Morley, and in a speech of great force and 
courage, and one which does high honour, not only to 
him personally, but to our public life as a whole, repudiated 
in the strongest terms the notion that the Liberals as a 
party stood committed to Pro-Boer sentiments. He told 
the meeting, and, as all who know anything of the inner 
history of the Liberal party know, he told it truly, that 
he had striven for harmony with his colleagues. But a 
challenge had been deliberately and defiantly thrown down, 
and he was forced to take it up. He denied emphatically 
that any one had the right to treat as schismatics Liberals 
who held the views ahout the war which he and his friends 
held, and he declared that they could not have reunion except 
on terms of equal tolerance. Mr. Asquith then went on to 
express his views on the war, which were eminently moderate 
and reasonable. He thinks there was political mismanage- 
ment before the war and military mismanagement during it, 
but that now it is impossible to find any solution but annexa- 
tion, and he protests against the unjust attacks on Lord Milner. 

These speeches and Monday's division are believed in 
many quarters to make the split in the Liberal party per- 
manent, but we neither expect nor desire any such result 
The wrangling will go on, but there will be no formal or 
irrevocable disruption; and some day a leader will arise who 
will issue the order, ‘Close up the ranks, and follow me.” 
and will be obeyed. Can such a leader be found in Mr. 
Asquith? He certainly has the high character, the resolu- 
tion, and the courage that fit him for leadership, but whether 
he has the originality of mind, the personal magnetism, and 
the belief in a mission to rule which leadership also demands 
we do not feel sure. In any case, as we have said, the split 
will only remain a split till the leader arrives. Then the 
hounds will cease fighting and snarling among themselves, 
and will follow the prey that is shown them by the huntsman. 


We cannot deal at length with the Report of the Joint 
Committee appointed to consider the accommodation available 
in the House of Lords when the Sovereign is personally 
present in Parliament, and the advisability of substituting 


not stronger than geography, and the geographical conditions | Westminster Hall, except to express our great regret that 


are largely against the Cape. Federation is her best chance 
of holding her own. We agree with Mr. Rhodes that federa- 
tion is to be ardently desired in the interests of all South 
Africa, 

Sir William Harcourt and Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
who were the guests of tue National Reform Union on Friday, 





the 1fth inst., made significant speeches on the war and the | 


settlement. Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, speaking with un- 
usual vehemence and definiteness, strongly condemned the 
policy of pressing unconditional surrender on the Boers, 
and charged the Government with carrying on war “by 
methods of barbarism,” with systematically withholding infor- 
mation, and with adopting an “insane policy of subjugation and 
obliteration,” the inhumanity of which was only equalled by its 
infatuation. Sir William Harcourt, in the course of a character- 
istic and animated speech, gave instances of the recurrence 
of malarious epidemics caused by the “mosquito Jingo,” and 
in an eloquent panegyric of political consistency declared that 
“no party has ever repaired defeat by borrowing the name, 
by aping the conduct, and by professing the faith of those to 
whom it is opposed,’ an admirable sentiment, but rather 
audacious in the mouth of the inventor of a phrase about certain 
people being allowed to stew in their own juice. Finally, 
Sir William Harcourt made a strong appeal to the Liberal 
party to make a firm stand on the questions of forced native 
labour and the proposed suspension of the Constitution in 
Cape Colony “in order that the party of ascendency may 
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they should have reported against the use of Westminste1 
Hall. They propose to rearrange the House of Lords so as to 
allow places for two hundred and two Members of the House 
cf Commons. This, in our opinion, condemns the recom- 
mendation on the face of it. If room is found for all the 
Peers, it is ridiculous to find room for less than a third of the 
Commons. When the Commons are summoned to the 
presence of the Sovereign they should be summoned to a 
place where they can all attend. The arguments used against 
Westminster Hall seem to us most unconvincing, and we 
sincerely trust that the House of Commons will absolutely 
refuse to accept the Report, and will insist upon the use of 
Westminster Hall. A more splendid and more historic place 
of meeting for King, Lords, and Commons cannot be found 
It is not consistent with the dignity of the Commons to be 
packed like herrings into holes and corners in the Lords' 
Tlouse. 


The Pro-Boers held a meeting in London in the Queen's 
Hall on Wednesday night, to which admittance was only 
by ticket, great precautions being taken that no element 
hostile to the speakers should be admitted. Any person who 
did penetrate into the Hall and made any protest in regard to 
ihe views expressed by the speakers was immediately turned 
out. Personally, we greatly regret that any opposition was 
shown to the holding or the meeting, as it would be im- 
possible to provide 4 more convincing proof of the hollow- 
ness of the assertion that the great moral forces of the 


a i a ' =a" * ad tert as bi Die < : 7 3 
place their foot on the neck of the Dutch,’—conveniently | yaiion ure behind the Pro-Boer movement than that afforded 


) 


disregarding the fact that the proposal is strongly supported 
by many of the Dutch themselves Mr. Morley in a brief 
speech not only described the gathering as representative of 
all that was best, truest, and most strenucus in the party, but, 
according to the Westminster Gazette, rashly added that the 
Liberal supporters of the war were in a state of repentance, 
a statement hardly borne out by the division list of the 
following Monday. 





by Wednesday's gathering. We do not deny that there 
were some most excellent and well-meaning men on the 
platform, where Mr. Labouchere presided, but when the heart 
of the nation is really stirred we shall not find the TTember 
for Northampton given the post of leader. 
Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 93}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


ee ee 
THE NEEDS OF THE NAVY. 
VHOUGH we deem an efficient Army a national necessity, 
and have given, and shall give, our strongest support 
to Mr. Brodrick’s scheme because we believe it makes for 
efliciency, we have never doubted for a moment that the 
supreme force, defensive and offensive, of the nation must 
always be the Fleet. It is no flourish of rhetoric to say 
with the Naval Discipline Act that “under God” it is 
on the Fleet that the safety and welfare of these realms 
chiefly depend. Without the Fleet we and our commerce, 
and our lives and homes, and even our Army, are but 
tinkling brass and sounding cymbals. Not only does the 
Fleet keep out invaders, and bind the Empire together, but it 
alone enables us to make our policy effective throughout the 
world. As Bacon said, sea-power is an “abridgment of 
Empire,’—that is, the essence of Empire. Therefore, to 
keep the Fleet powerful and effective must be the first 
duty of every Englishman, Scotchman, and Irishman, 
the one thing he dare not neglect. It may be, and is, 
folly toneglect the Army. To neglect the Fleet is utter ruin. 
But though we feel this in a way which cannot be over- 
stated, we must protest against a mistaken and unintelli- 
gent movement which has been gathering strength in the 
last few weelks,—a movement directed against Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme of Army reform in the supposed interests of the 
Navy. Mr. Winston Churchill has, we regret to sec, made 
himself the leader of this movement, and has allowed him- 
self to use language which, whether intended or not, will 
be sure to be taken to mean that support of Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme of Army reform involves the neglect of the Navy. 
If this were really so, and if the new Army scheme necessi- 
tated the starving of the Navy, there would be no stronger 
opponent of Army reform than the Spectator. But it is 
not so. We support Mr. Brodrick’s scheme because it is 
a scheme which is not inconsistent with making the Navy 
the first charge on the purse, the brain, and the heart of 
the nation. We fully admit that no nation can have a 
supremely strong Army and a supremely strong Navy, 
that there is not money enough for both supremacies, 
that the nation must make its choice between the 
two, and that it must choose the supreme Navy. It 
is because Mr. Brodrick’s scheme allows us to make 
the right choice, while at the same time giving us 
an efficient Army, that we believe init. If Mr. Brodrick 
had proposed to add immensely to our standing Army, 
if he had asked for a vast increase of men with the 
colours, and if he had tried to imitate Continental models 
and to make the Army the prime care of the nation, we 
should not merely not have supported him, but should 
have done our best to defeat his scheme. But he has done 
none of these things. He may have used an unguarded 
word or two in debate such as Mr. Winston Churchill 
fastens upon in his article in Tuesday’s Daily Mail, but 
judged by facts and deeds his scheme is a good scheme, and 
first of all because it is entirely compatible with naval 
supremacy. Practically Mr. Brodrick makes no increase in 
our home standing Army, for his new garrison regiments 
cannot be regarded as that. The only substantial increase 
he makes is in the non-standing part of the Army. His 
additions are to the Yeomanry and the Militia, and that is 
an addition which even Mr. Winston Churchill does not 
object to. In reality, Mr. Brodrick’s scheme, beyond this 
increase in the numbers and efficiency of the Yeomanry, 
Militia, and Volunteers, is merely a scheme for the better 
and more efficient organisation of the existing standing 
Army. No doubt Mr. Brodrick has in the course of his 
scheme of organisation and decentralisation divided the 
national forces into army corps. but we refuse to condemn 
his scheme, or to regard it as hkely to ruin the Navy, because 
he has chosen this name, or rather retained this name, for 
the great localised commands which he isgoing to inaugurate. 
Yet such is the terrible power and fascination of a word 
that a very able writer in Wednesday’s Daily Mai/, while 
dealing with the neglect of the Mediterranean Fleet—in an 
article which deserves most serious consideration—actually 
ends with the exclamation, “Let the army corps wait.” 
To regard the army corps proposal in this way shows a 
want of all sense of proportion. That our standing Army 
is too large and ought to be reduced is a perfectly arguable 
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point, but the existence of army corps does not imper 
the Navy any more than the existence of battalions or 
companies or corporals’ guards. 

But though we protest against the notion that tho 
reform of the Army must mean the neglect of the Nayy 
we welcome all sound and serious criticism in revard to 
the state of the Navy. We by no means feel sure that 
the condition of the Navy is as good as it should - 
But if it is not, and if things in the Navy are in anythino 
like the condition which they were in the Army at the 
beginning of ihe war, then there is need for instant action, 
We dare not neglect the Navy. If things are wrong in tha 
Army, it is a source of national humiliation and diserace 
but not of actual ruin. If the Navy is neglected, then 
the whole Empire must founder as surely as must one of 
our great battleships if she were to be obscured in a foe of 
smoke made by the black powder of her own guns, — 
pounded to death by enemies armed with smokeless 
powder whom she cannot see, but to whem she in her canopy 
of smoke is a safe. and easy target. Our metaphor may 
be clumsy, but we have chosen it deliberately becausg 
of an allegation made by the writer in Wednesday's 
Daily Mai! to whose article, headed ‘“ Unready,” we 
have just alluded. The writer, who, as we have said, is 
clearly a man of knowledge and ability, and who writes 
from the Mediterranean Fleet and dates his communica. 
tion June 10th, 1901, states in so many words that in 
many of the ships in the Mediterranean Fleet such 
“prime uecessities” as “telescopic sights, smokeless 
powder, brecch-loading field-guns, and wireless telegraphy ” 
do not exist. Now if this statement as regards the smoke. 
less powder is true, as we deeply regret to say we believe 
it is, our ships must be at a disadvantage in action of 
which it is almost impossible to speak with calmness. 
A ship using black powder fighting a ship or ships 
using smokeless powder in their big guns—all our possible 
enemies in the Mediterranean use smokeless powder—could 
hardly escape destruction. Again and again during the last 
four years it has been proved that those who use black 
powder against smokeless powder have no chance. For 
example, the American field artillery at Santiago had only 
black powder, and in consequence it practically could not 
be used in action. It is not a question of one sort of 
powder being a little better than the other,—of lyddite 
against mé¢linite. ‘The user of smokeless powder in 
any action starts with ninety points in a hundred 
to the good. A month or so ago we should have said 
that it was absolutely impossible that any ships in 
the Mediterranean Fleet should be without smokeless 
powder, but when we remember that the country at the 
most critical period of the war was left with only some three 
thousand rounds of rifle ammunition, it is impossible to 
comfort oneself with any such optimistic considerations. 
Weare bound, after the disclosures about the War Office, to 
assume that the thing may be true, and that the Admiralty 
may have neglected to supply this prime necessity 
Remember that this is not, in reality, a question of 
money, and that the Treasury cannot be made the scape- 
goat. The Treasury is made responsible for much, but 
it is absolutely inconceivable that the Treasury would 
really refuse money for providing the Fleet with smoke- 
less powder, or for supplying the ships with breech- 
loading field-guns in place of the “ antiquated toys “— 
to use Mr. Winston Churchil!’s phrase—which, according 
to the writer in the Daily Mai/, are now to be found in 
the Fleet. We may almost say, indeed, that there is public 
proof that the Treasury has not been asked and has 
refused, for we are certain that' men like Lord Selborne 
and Mr. Arnold-Forster would have resigned rather than 
accept such refusal. That they have not resigned isa clear 
indication that these needs, assuming they exist, are not 
left unsupplied because of want of money. It is far more 
likely that the wants complained of come from want ct 
organisation. As.the writer in the Daily Mail very truly 
says, ‘‘ We have got the material, but it is not organised.” 
This want of proper organisation is, we believe, the danger 
of the naval, as it was of the military, situation. 

We do not suppose that the Admiralty as a whole is as 
badly disorganised as was the War Office, or that it would 
show the same Chinese attitude in ease of war, but we fear 
that there are signs that our naval organisation is notas good 
as it should be and might be. We should like to feel sure, 
for example, that the problems of sea-strategy, as affected 
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by modern conditions, have been faced and thought out as 
they require to be. We are inclined to think that the 
sailors and the civilians both are a little too much 
inclined to pay respect to what we will call for want of a 
iter word the scenic side of sea-power. We have tried 
to have proofs of our sea-power In every ocean and off every 
coast. These outward and visible signs of the universality 
of our Empire are no doubt very attractive, but do we 
remember sufficiently that sea-power is really one and 
indivisible, that if and when you have won the command 
of the sea, or asserted it conclusively against your rivals, 
you have won it altogether? For example, if we are strong 
enouzh to destroy French naval power in the Mediterranean 
and the Channel, we have won sea-power as against them 
in every sea. The battle must be decided at home, because 
that is where the chief French naval power is to be found. 
It would not matter, pending the decision, that France was 
stronger in ships than we were in the China seas, off 
Madagascar, or in the West Indies. All local fragments 
of sea-power fall to the victor in the main battle. This 
means, then, that we must keep our main strength where 
our possible enemies keep theirs. The Mediterranean per se 
is not of paramount moment to us, but if the French keep 
their main force there we must do the same, for when war 
comes we must win at sea. Ships or squadrons or fleets 
that will probably be able to hold their own are not good 
enough for us. Unless they can give the knock-out blow 
they are of noaccount. It would be better for us strategically 
to have no ships in the Mediterranean than not enough to 
win with absolutely. In the same way, if the potential 
challengers of our sea-power concentrate their forces in the 
Mediterranean, our ships, though in the Mediterranean, 
may really be giving us the command of the sea in the 
South Pacific or the Indian Ocean. The primary object of 
a Fleet is not to prevent invasion, but to give us the 
command of the sea. No doubt the first and greatest 
benefit secured by the command of the sea is im- 
munity from invasion, but the Fleet’s primary, duty is to 
secure the command of the sea. Of course we want to use 
our ships also for police purposes, to produce a certain 
political effect. by their visibility, and to keep a physical 
watch over our commerce, but it must never be forgotten 
that their prime duty is to guard and keep the command 
of the sea by defeating the Fleets of all those who may 
seek to deprive us of it. We should like to feel sure that 
our naval strategy in peace is based not upon a mere lip 
service to this obvious doctrine, but on a stern application 
of the principle, be the apparent results never so strange. 
It might be that the result of the application of that 
principle would be to turn the Channel Squadron into a 
Straits Squadron, and to keep it in all times of anxiety as 
a sentinel at the gate of the Mediterranean ready to 
reinforce either the Mediterranean Fleet, or a Coast 
Defence Fleet, as need might arise. 

These, however, are details in regard to which we have 
no desire to dogmatise. We merely desire to insist upon 
the need for the most careful study of the strategic 
situation. Have we got clear ideas as to our naval 
strategy in case of war, andif not, why not? It cannot 
be said that we cannot make our plans till the enemy 
nave made theirs, for it is essential that we should strike 
the first blow and lead the war. He who waits to be 
struck in a naval war and stands on the defensive is half 
ruined before the first shot is fired. Of course everything 
has been properly worked out, says the reader. We trust 
so; and two years ago we would have sworn that it must 
beso. But in face of all that has happened, dare we say 
80 now ? 


be 





THE DEBATE ON THE REFUGEE CAMPs. 


W' are glad that Mr. Lloyd-George brought the 

question of the camps of refuge before the House 
on Monday in moving the adjournment, vexatious as we 
beheve his intention to have been, and futile as was its 
result. For it gave an opportunity for the Government 
to satisfy the country on this melancholy matter, and 1t 
proved beyond doubt the discreditable policy of the 
Radical extremists. We believe the expedient of collecting 
the women and children into camps to be both politic 
and humane; indeed, in the circumstances, the only 
one possible. But it has added very gravely to our 
Tesponsibilities. We have to feed and guard some sixty- 








three thousand souls, and at the same time look after our 
army of two hundred and fifty thousand soldiers. Pro- 
visions for the refuge camps have to be brought from the 
coast over single lines of railway, which the energy of the 
refugees’ husbands and fathers is constantly devoted to 
destroying. We have to provide against the epidemics 
incident to the country and the numerous diseases in- 
separable from any place where many human beings are 
collected together in small compass. And at the same 
time we have to remember that our charges, while they 
are the relatives of our enemies, are also the stock of 
our future citizens. We have to preserve good temper, 
patience, and humanity, knowing that every misfortune 
will be only too readily interpreted as a crime. Had woe 
sought the easy inhumane expedient of laissez-faire, we had 
never saddled ourselves with this burden. On mere grounds 
of policy we question whether, had we allowed those 
women and children to suffer the ordinary fortunes 
of war, we should have been a loser; for their hostility 
would have probably been checkmated by extreme 
privations. Famine and pestilence are good sureties for 
quietness. As it is, we have chosen the more honourable 
way. We have relaxed the customs of war, and made for 
ourselves new duties, in the full consciousness that our 
aims would be misinterpreted and our success made a 
thing of extreme difficulty. But we believe that the 
country values the policy more highly than Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and his friends, and when the 
Motion is supported by a minority which excludes Sir 
Edward Grey, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Haldane, we are 
consoled for the disapproval of the official Opposition. 

The case, as we understand it, resolves itself into two 
questions,—Is the experiment, such as it is, being con- 
ducted with proper care and humanity? and, Is the 
experiment, however conducted, defensible at all? To 
the first question we think Mr. Brodrick’s simple and 
manly statement a complete answer. He showed that the 
high rate of mortality, probable on general grounds, was 
directly caused, partly by a recent epidemic, and partly by 
the difficulty of making Boer women understand the 
necessary conditions of camp life. Attempts have been 
made to set up schools of instruction for the children, to 
provide different kinds of labour in order to give the 
inmates some employment, and to afford means of amuse- 
ment. Local effort of every kind to make the life more 
tolerable is gladly welcomed, and Lord Kitchener, with 
the approval of the Government, has recommended the 
formation of local committees for the purpose, on which 
Dutch representatives and ministers of religion are to sit. 
Meanwhile those who can find homes for themselves are to 
be allowed to go there, subject, we suppose, to the approval 
of the officers in charge. ‘The aim is to make the life at 
least peaceful and healthy; luxury, or even comfort, is of 
course impossible while war continues. The special 
activity of the enemy in some particular region may inter- 
rupt communications, and so reduce rations and expose the 
inmates to certain hardships; but in the main the food 
arrangements are satisfactory. ‘The dietary,” said Mr. 
Tloyd-George in his picturesque way, “allowed to women 
and children was only equal to that of hardened criminals 
in our gaols.” Mr. Brodrick had an answer which we find 
sufficient: “It is the food given to the British soldier.” A 
camp life is not pleasant, least of all for women and young 
children, but it is at least not the Chamber of Horrors 
which our opponents would have us believe. 

The defence, then, on the particular question seems to 
us ample. Of the wisdom of the general policy we are no 
less convinced, and on this we weleome Mr. Brodrick's 
short but lucid statement. The women in these deten- 
tion camps are of two classes. Some had remained on 


the farms when their husbands had gone, and made their 
homes depots for supplies and information. Lt was 
necessary to keep these active enemies from further mis- 


chief, and for this removal and supervision were the 
only remedies. But a far larger class were simply the 
destitute, who either came in voluntarily io our camps, or 
who were left on our hands by their far-seeing relatives of 
the commandos. ‘A large number of those in camp,” 
said Mr. Brodrick, “‘ would not be there if we vould have 
induced the enemy to recognise their own responsibilities 
in the matter.” Our motives, then, were two, one politic, 
one humanitarian; and though the two tend to 
unite, yet we may fairly say that the determining 
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factor in our policy was the simple desire to 
prevent suffering. We cannot see what other course 
was open to us. We might, of course, have left the 
women and children of our enemies to the natural 
consequences of war, a course which no rule of international 
law ever forbade. This freedom in their homes, which to 
the eyes of Sir Henry Campbell-Baunerman is so attractive, 
would have meant increased political agitation and would 
have inevitably resulted in increased suffering. In times 
of war there is no system of poor relief, and it is to our 
honour that we have done our best to introduce such a 
system for the most helpless kind of poor. We can 
imagine the torrent of indignation had the other method 
been adopted ; and as stories of ruined and starving homes 
came in daily, the rhetoric of Mr. Lloyd-George would 
have flowed freely against a nation which had not the 
conscience to try to soften the consequences of its own 

rimes. As we have said, we see no other way possible, 
except one, which would mean the turning of the camps 
of refuge into pleasant summer resorts and the endeavour, 
as far as the refugees are concerned, to remove all traces 
of the war which their brothers and husbands are waging. 
This would have meant a great expenditure of money and 
troops, and we honestly do not see the duty. War at the 
best is a horrible thing, specially horrible for the non- 
combatants, but when two nations are at war, it is only 
right that its effects should be felt beyond the fighting 
ranks. Our duty to the women and children of our oppo- 
nents is to the best of our ability to preserve their lives and 
keep them in health and safety, but not to reproduce exactly 
the particular degree of comfort to which they have been accus- 
tomed. Ifwe dogmatise further, we render a decisive war alto- 
gether impossible. Our own women and children suffered in 
Mafeking and Kimberley and Ladysmith, suffered, we 
venture to say, infinitely more in proportion than the 
immates of any camp of refuge. But if the doctrine of 
the extreme sympathisers with the Boers be right, then it 
was the clear duty of Joubert or Cronje either to retire at 
once from the siege and cease from the awful wrong of 
making non-combatants suffer, or else to allow us to send 
all the women and children and other non-combatants not 
merely out of range of the shells, but of starvation, misery, 
and disease. Had we demanded this indulgence from the 
enemy, every patriotic Boer, however humane, would have 
declared that he could not let the sufferings of the women 
and children divert him for a moment from the essential 
object of starving the beleaguered towns into submission. 
We sympathise heartily with all objections on the 
score of humanity; we could only wish that the word 





rang a little more true in this discussion. But. 


war, unfortunately, is war, and while our opponents: 
insist on continuing it, it must be attended with some of 
its suffering. By all means let us seek to alleviate that 
suffering as far as possible for the innocent, but to abolish 
it entirely would be an impossibility, and to try a very 
doubtful duty. 





THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND 
AND THE DUTY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

PY HE Census returns make it absolutely necessary that 

the Government should before the next General 
Election redress the wrong done to the constituencies of 
England by the over-representation of Ireland. The pre- 
Jiminary Census returns for the United Kingdom—the 
figures in regard to which we give elsewhere—show that 
Ireland has now thirty-one more Members than she is 
entitled to under an equitable adjustment of the repre- 
sentative system, while England and Wales have thirty 
Members too few, and Scotland is entitled to one more. 
That is a state of things which no one who professes to be 
sither a Unionist or an upholder of just and popular 
representative government can consent to tolerate. ‘Those 
who believe in self-government, and who consider that the 
will of the people expressed through their representatives 
shall prevail, must face the question and insist that one 
portion of the United Kingdom shall not be placed in the 
privileged position accorded to Ireland, while another 
portion, England and Wales, is deprived of its fair share 
of representation. Especially necessary is it that those who 
desire and intend to maintain the Union should take up 
the matter in earnest. Unionists believe that it would be 
the ruin not only of these islands, but of the Empire, to 
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dissolve the legislative Union with Ireland. Holding that 
view, how can they allow Ireland to have thirty more and 
England thirty less votes in the House of Commons than sh 
is entitled to possess? Let Ireland have her fair share ct 
Members, let those Members be apportioned with ¢h, 
most scrupulous fairness, let her send whatever type of 
Member she chooses, and let their opinions, even as recaris 
the essentials of the Constitution, be what they will, by: 
do not let us try to defend the Union with one han) 
while with the other we offer the enemies of the Union a 
weighted bludgeon with which to enforce their views, ]; 
is practically impossible that Home-rule will ever }, 
carried in the House of Commons by a greater majority 
than thirty. But if it were to be carried by such 3 
majority under our present representative arrangements, jt 
would be carried by the over-representation of Iveland 
Till, then, they have done away with the glaring elector} 
injustices that now disfigure the Constitution, Unionist; 
cannot feel that they have done their duty by the Union, or 
that they have striven their hardest to prevent what they 
believe would be the ruin of the nation. We ask for no 
special or privileged protection for the Union. We knoy 
that it cannot continue except by the will of the people, but 
we claim that the Union shall not be endangered and so 
aside contrary to the will of the people. But while Ireland 
has thirty Members too many, and England thirty too 
few, there is a real and pressing danger that the Union 
may be dissolved contrary to the will of the people. 

It is for this reason that we assert that unless the 
present Government determine that they will not again 
appeal to the country before they have reduced the repre. 
sentation of Ireland to the limits of justice, they will not 
be acting loyally to the cause of the Union. If they aro 
true to the cause they profess, they will take the necessary 
steps to do away with the electoral privileges now 
unfairly accorded to the enemies of the Union. If they 
shirk their duty in this respect and do nothing, they will 
have shown themselves untrue to their trust, and will have 
betrayed the cause which they are pledged to defend. We 
cannot believe that they will so betray their cause and 
their followers, but we should be wanting in our duty if 
we failed to point out the course that lies before them, 
and to insist that every dictate alike of honour and of 
prudence obliges them to take it. The‘ fact that the 
Census had not been taken was a reasonable excuse for 
not touching the question in the last Parliament. That 
excuse no longer exists, and nothing should now prevent 
the Government from pledging themselves to accomplish 
the tusk of placing the Union above all risk of danger. 
The safeguarding of the Union is the prime work for which 
the Unionist party came into existence, and unless it is 
carried out, the Unionist Government will have failed in 
its mission. That it will so fail we cannot, as we have 
said, believe, for of the sincerity of the leaders of the 
Unionists we have no right to doubt. They have sacn- 
ficed themselves too ungrudgingly in the past to the 
work of defending the Union to make it conceivable 
that they will in the end neglect so plain and so obvious 
a duty. 

We have written strongly because we feel strongly— 
though, not a whit more strongly, we are certail, 
than the rank-and-file of the Unionist party—but we do 
not disguise from ourselves that many influences, some of 
them very potent, will be brought to bear upon the 
Government to induce them not to reduce the over-repre- 
sentation of Ireland. In the first place, the resistance 
threatened by the Irish Members will be loud and long 
The Nationalists will of course declare that they will tight 
to the death to prevent Ireland being robbed of the sacred 
right to a prerogative vote in the House of Commons 
Though they profess to value the right of sitting at 
Westminster not a jot, they will, of course, show them- 
selves determined to keep not only their own share of 
electoral power, but a large part of that which belongs to 
England and Wales. But if the Government are wise 
they will pay no attention to these threats. The 
Nationalists cannot be more hostile than they are. 
Whatever the Government does they will try to 
ruin it, and it is just as well to meet their de 
structive tactics over a big issue as a small one. The 
Nationalists compelled the Government to use force 
to stop their scheme of obstruction at the begin 
ning of this Session. They cannct do more m 4 
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struggle to do justice to England. The country will per- | onls desire 1s to awaken public opinion and to make 
derstzud the issue, and will be quite unmoved if | Unionists, official and unofficial, realise its immense 
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fee ie Redmond and Mr. Dillon insist on disobeying the 
rules of debate tll the necessity for physical removal arrives. 
Such action may possibly alarm the House of Commons. 
t+ certainly does not alarm the country. But it will be 
eid that even if Irish obstruction 1s disrezarded, it will be 
pa st difficult to deal with the opposition which will 
come from the Government's own followers. The reduc- 
ton of the Irish re resentation and the addition of thirty 


Lio 
embers to England will, of course, necessitate a 
Redistribution Bill, and a Redistribution Bill, it will be 
arqued, is sure to produce endless difficulties. The neces- 
ity of altering electoral areas, even if as little alteration as 
nossible is made, will, it is sure to be asserted, bring a 
nest of hornets about the ears of the Government, and all 
the party wirepullers throughout the country will no 
doubt be full of dismal forebodings as to the terrible 
results of redistribution. The Government, that is, will be 
told that they will not only break up the Ministry, but the 
party itself, ani for a time the air will be full of lamenta- 
tions at the folly of the leaders in not letting well alone, 
and in bothering about Ireland sending thirty Members 
too many aad England thirty too few to Westminster 
But here again the Government must face the outery 
boldly. If they do, they will soon find that the country is 
behind them, and with the country behind them they need 
not be afraid either of the local wirepullers or of the 
Members who are terrified at the idea of losing a com- 
fortable seat. 

If we come to facts, the task of redistribution 1s not 
nearly so difficult as is assumed. In our opinion, the best 
plan would be to adopt the Australian system,—7.e., lay down 
certain principles of representation and enact that they 
shall be applied within three years after the taking of 
every decennial Census. It might, for example, be enacted 
that as far as possible there should be a Member for every 
sixty thousand inhabitants. Next, it would be laid down that 
if any constituency were found after a Census to have fallen 
below fifty thousand inhabitants, that constituency should 
be thrown into the neighbouring constituency, and if the 
neighbouring constituency were thereby brought up to 
one hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants, it should be 
redivided into two constituencies. If it did not come up to 
that, it should remain a single constituency. In the case of a 
division of a borough the neighbouring constituency would 
always be the division of the borough with the longest 
conterminous boundary. In the case of a single- 
membered borough, the neighbouring constituency would 
he the county constituency in which its freeholders voted. 
In the case of a city which was a county in itself and 
bordering on two or more constituencies, the neighbouring 
constituency would be the county division which had the 
greatest length of conterminous boundary. In the case of a 
county division, the neighbouring constituency would be 
the division of its own county which had the greatest con- 
termimous boundary. In the case of a constituency which 
had inereased beyond one hundred and twenty thousand, 
the constituency would be split as nearly as possible into 
two equal parts. If rules of this kind were automatically 
spplied to England at this moment, what would be in 
practice a very equitable redistribution would be obtained 
without any party gerrymandering. In Ireland a 
similar process might be applied, but there it should be 
enacted that, in any case, Ireland should have the 
iull tale of Members she was entitled to by her 
population. That is, the application of the electoral 
rules should net be allowed to under-represent her, even 
by a single Member. In England the risk of such under- 
representation might be run. As Scotland has already 
“ot nearly the exact amount of representation which is her 
due, she might be exempted froin the first application of 
tue automatic Redistribution Act, so as to minimise the 
disturbance. We do noi, of course, profess to say that 
the principles we have sketched out would necessarily be 
the best oues to apply in an automatic Act. We merely 
sive them by way of example, and to show that 
the thing is by no means impossible. A better set 

of rules could no doubt be devised. All we want to 


Insist on is that the Redistribution Bill should be auto- 
matic in principle, and capable of being applied after each 


Census without fuss or disturbance. 
We will say no more at present on the matter. Our 





importance. Though the need of interest in the matter is im- 
mediate and pressing, and though the Government should 
be asked to pledge themselves forthwith in regard to the 
question, there is, of course, no need for immediate legisla- 
tion. Legislation, naturally, would not come till, say, the 
third year of the present Parliament. All that is necessary 
now is that the Government should promise not volun- 
tarily to dissolve Parliament until they have redressed the 
electoral injustice caused by the over-representation of 
Treland as disclosed by the new Census. 





BISMARCK. 


TQ \HE pilot who was “dropped” with so little concern 

has been honoured with a public monument. This is 
the moral of last Sunday’s ceremony at Berlin. Ifwe may 
trust the Times Berlin correspondent, some sense of the 
inconsistency between the treatment of Bismarck dead and 
Bismarck livmg was in the minds of not a few of the 
spectators. The Germans have had enough of anniver- 
saries. If they testify to the msintenance of an identical 
policy, they recall the indifference with which the great 
instrument of that policy was discarded. If they mark 
the difference between the policy of to-day and the policy 
of yesterday, they suggest awkward questions as to the 
comparative merits of the two. The Emperor had the 
sood taste to make no speech. Praise of a dismissed 
servant commonly rings somewhat hollow. If he was all 
that his master says, why did not that master think him 
worth the keeping? He had, however, an excellent sub- 
stitute in Count von Bilow. Whatever Bismarck may have 
been to other nations, he was a devoted, if not always a 
wise, friend to Germany. No question can ever arise as to 
his strength, his energy, or his flexibility. The one object 
he set before himself was the greatness of his country. 
Opinions may differ as to the wisdom of the course he 
took to attain this object, but there can be no doubt of 
the singleness of purpose with which he pursued it. He 
lived for Germany as he understood Germany; and he 
eared for nothing in comparison with the greatness of 
Germany. When the Chancellor claims for him an 
adiniration and gratitude which “will not cease so 
long as a German heart beats, a German mouth 
speaks, or a German fist is clenched,” he demands 
no more than his due. When he goes on to define the 
characteristic motive of Bismarck’s policy the picture is 
less attractive, though not less accurate. Bismarck, says 
Count von Biilow, “ did not lay great stress upon doctrine.” 
He had but one object in view at any part of his career, 
and that was “the practical lasting interest of the com- 
munity.” This is the only foundation on which a rational 
policy can be built, and in so far as it is built on it is 
‘morally justified.” Possibly this last statement is an 
addition of Count von Biilow’s. We doubt, at least, whether 
Bismarck himself would have thought it worth making 
With him morality and the interests of Germany were 
interchangeable terms. 

Bismarck’s greatest achievement, however, was also the 
least questionable. To govern Prussia for four years 
without a Constitution and without a Parliament, and to 
do this in the second hali of the nineteenth century. 
seemed the wildest of projects. It was to fly in the face 
alike of reason and experience, to tempt the fate ot 
Strafford in a world from which the chances that Strafford 
could count on had long disappeared. But Bismarck was no 
mere imitator of heroes dead and gone. He was a 
singularly shrewd and intelligent reader of the facts 
immediately around him. He saw that the time for ihe 
creation of a new Germany was near at hand, and that it 
rested with Prussia to be its creator if she could command 
the necessary political resolution and the necessary military 
force. Forthetirst Bismarck had noneed to look beyond him- 
self. But even his political resolution would have been use- 
less 1f it had stood alone, and it must have stood alone if he 
had had to go on governing on constitutional lines. He fore- 
saw the rivalry of Austria for the headship of Germany, and 
the rivalry of France for the chief place in Europe, and he 
felt that he could conquer both if he were allowed to make 
the Army what he wished. But to do this by constitu- 
tional methods he must have taken the Prussian Parlia- 
ment into his confidence, and thus given notice to his 
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future foes of the fate he was preparing for them. In 
1862 the future of Prussia in regard to Germany, the 
future of Germany in regard to Europe, depended upon 
the use that the Prussian Government could make of the 
next few years. Under a Parliamentary Constitution those 
years would be hopelessly wasted. The Chamber would 
see no reason for the military reorganisation which 
Bismarck thought indispensable because they Imew, 
and-could know, nothing of the end to which the 
reorganised Army would be directed. If he could have 
taken the Prussian people into his confidence he might 
have obtained from them the powers he wanted. But 
to take the Prussian people into his confidence would 
have been to make those powers worthless. Parliaments 
have no secrets, and had Bismarck’s designs become public 
property Austria and France would have struck before 
Prussia was in a position to strike back. Never had 
statesman a more tremendous issue to decide for himself, 
and never was decision taken with a more absolute con- 
viction that he was doing for his country what his country, 
did it but know the facts, would do for itself. 

Here, however, the beneficent influence of Bismarck, 
even at home, came to anend. He raised Prussia to the 
undisputed headship of the German Empire. He raised, 
too, the German Empire to a rank and place in Europe of 
which even the great Frederick could hardly have dreamed. 
But when it came to governing the country he had made 
so great and the Empire he had created, the less admirable 
side of his character came to the front. He set himself 
deliberately to stamp out liberal ideas in Germany, to 
make his will the law for all classes, and to subordinate 
every domestic interest to the promotion of his policy 
abroad. This last object has survived him. There is not 
a question that comes before the German Parliament that 
is not handled by the Government with exclusive refer- 
ence to foreign policy or to the instruments of foreign 
policy. Freedom of speech, freedom of trade, freedom of 
religion,—these are all given or denied—for a price. All 
the dealings of the Government with political parties are 
in the nature of transactions. The Centre or the Agrarians 
are humoured or neglected according as their support is 
wanted for an Army or a Navy Bill, for a Chinese 
expedition or for some project of colonial expansion. For 
this support the Government has to pay what is asked, 
or so much less as it can get the vendors to take; and 
it may happen that what is asked is in itself reasonable 
and expedient. But it is not in virtue of these qualities 
that it is conceded. The whole matter is a bargain from 
first to last,—a bargain in which the Government is alter- 
nately Catholic or Protestant, Free-trade or Protectionist, 
as promises to serve its immediate purpose best. It avails 
itself of Parliamentary forms because the suppression of a 
Constitution is too dangerous an experiment to be lightly 
repeated, but it disregards the Parliamentary spirit. The 
domestic policy of the Empire, and still more of Prussia, 
is a policy of exchange and barter, in which every measure 
is treated as a counter which will buy so many votes for 
the ends which the Government has really at heart. 

And if the debt that Germany or Prussia owes to 
Bismarck has to have so many deductions made from the 
total, what can be said of the debt that Europe owes him ? 
In a sense, no doubt, his influence in the later years of his 
life made for peace. He had gained too much by war to 
be under any temptations to try another throw. After 
1875, at all events, he was anxious to keep on good terms 
with his neighbours, and to let Germany run no fresh risks 
that incessant watchfulness could avoid. But against this 
must be set the fact that the risks which he evaded so 
skilfully were in a measure of his own creation. To us, at 
any rate, it seems that the conversion of Continental Europe 
into a vast camp had its origin in the redistribution of 
territory that followed upon the Franco-German War. 
And Bismarck’s characteristic methods have had an 
unfortunate influence upon the diplomatic relations 
of the European Powers. They have generated a 
universal distrust of the truth of any statement, the 
binding force of any instrument, the permanence of any 
policy. It may be argued, no doubt, that all that Bismarck 
did was to pull off a mask, that European diplomacy had all 
along been conducted in fact on lines which he for the first 
time presented for open adoption. But even if this view be 
accepted, the open adoption of a policy which makes the 


. . On ar 
diplomacy is measured marks a real decline in the ublig 
law of Europe. In so far as what Count von Billo. l 
the “rational” policy—meaning thereby what is dictated 
by “the practical lasting interest of each community m 
has come to be regarded as the “ morally justified ” policy, 
the standard of international politics has been lowered is 
form. It may be objected, possibly, that the change has 
only brought the form into closer agreement with the 
substance, that policies which have always been purely 
selfish now proclaim that they are so. But so lone as this 
avowal was not made, there was at least a hope that the 
substance would one day be brought nearer to the form 
and the man who has done more than any one else to 
destroy this hope has not been a benefactor to Europe, 





CORRUPTION AMONG CO-OPERATORS, 


A VERY unpleasant sensation has been widely caused 
by the appearance in several newspapers of extracts 
from a circular said to have been issued by the Co-opera. 
tive Union, in regard to the taking of bribes by committee. 
men and officials of certain Co-operative societies in the 
North of England. The language quoted from this circular 
is pitched in an extremely grave tone. Not only is it 
affirmed that investigation was hindered or refused by at 
least four societies, over whose officials damaging charges 
were hanging, but it is plainly conveyed that, in tho 
opinion of those who had had the matter in hand, the 
abuses which had been discovered were typical of a wide. 
spread system of corruption. ‘ We have dealt so far,” the 
Co-operative Union is represented to have said, “only 
with the drapery, but we know that if it were only 
possible to open up similar channels of information in 
regard to the grocery and provision trade, the disclosures 
would be vastly more degrading to our self-esteem. We 
have already had hints of information under a pledge of 
secrecy which go far to reveal an abominable and astonish. 
ing state of affairs.” To speak of “knowing” that 
corruption extensively prevails, on the strength of “hints” 
of information which might be given in certain circum. 
stances, is, of course, not exactly a judicial proceeding. As 
a matter of fact, we believe that the proved cases of 
corruption, so far, in connection with the Co-operative 
movement have been by no means very numerous, and 
have occurred chiefly, if not only, in the small societies of 
some Northern mining villages. The authorities of the 
Union, however, being naturally sensitive to everything 
affecting the credit of the movement, and _ having 
what appeared to them strong grounds of suspicion as to 
the considerable prevalence of unworthy practices, felt 
moved to communicate with the societies generally in 
terms of a rousing quality. Nor can any surprise be 
caused by the warmth of the feeling thus manifested. 
The strength and value of the Co-operative movement have 
ever lain so largely in its moral character, that the occur- 
rence within its sphere, even on a comparatively limited 
scale, of those ugly doings which are so notoriously diffused 
in ordinary trade, seems like the appearance of rot or 
blight in some great and fair and wholesome tree. To 
large numbers of the working classes Co-operation has 
been almost a religion, offering, in its different forms, a 
means of redemption from several of the greatest of the 
evils by which industrial and commercial life had been 
cursed. If it were found to lend itself not less readily 
than the common economic relations of life, organised on 
the old purely egoistic basis, to the development of 
practices of selfish and surreptitious gain, the discovery 
could hardly fail to dash many dearly cherished hopes and 
to spread a gloomy cynicism as to the possibilities of 
human nature. Hardly could any effort or any sacrifice 
be too great for the prevention of such a misfortune. 
All the sympathies of all men of goodwill must be 
with the Co-operative Union in the earnest endeavour 
embodied in the circular which has now found its way 
into the Press, but which was issued, we believe, some 
twelve months ago, to recall all the members of all their 
societies to a sense of the high ideals of the movement 
with which they are connected. 
At the same time, we venture to hope, first, that no 
exaggerated significance will be attached to such revela- 
tions of corruption as have been, or may yet be, made 





self-interest of each nation the sole standard by which its 





in the case of Co-operative societies, and, secondly, that all 
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sons associated with the movement will consider the | operate much more powerfully in aid of clean-handed- 
ralue of a Very simple remedy which, in almost all cases, | ness than the enactment and enforcement of punishments 
jies ready to their hands. The discovery that, even in a | forthe giving and accepting of illicit commissions. In the 
substantial proportion of Co-operative societies, persons | case of Co-operative stores in mining villages, for example, 
holding positions of trust had accepted, or even solicited, it is, perhaps, not unnatural that the bulk of the members 
favours from firms dealing, or wishing to deal, with their | should think that the business of the manager is more 
respective societies, could not at all reasonably be regarded agreeable and less fatiguing than their own, and that, 
gs a blow at the value, even on moral grounds, of the Co- | therefore, he may reasonably be content with their wages. 
operative principle. The fact would still remain that over | But, thinking so, they do not realise the stress of tempta- 
the whole range of the membership of those societies the | tion coming to a man when, it may be repeatedly, he 
yovision and distribution of articles of necessity, and | is offered the chance of otherwise unattainable comforts 
to a large extent of comfort, is conducted, through the | or luxuries, for himself or those dear to him, at the 
soluntary organised action of the members, in freedom from | price of taking action or giving counsel, which in his 
considerations of private commercial profit, as ordinarily | belief may be very nearly as favourable to the interests 
understood. On the melancholy hypothesis which is/|of his society as that which he would take, or 
before us, an illegitimate agent’s or trustee’s profit is, or | give, if he decided independently of such inducements. 
may be, not seldom obtained. But there is no profit of | It would make very little difference to the dividends of 
the principal distributors to be gained, irrespective of the | even a small Co-operative store if the manager got half as 
interests of the consumers ; for distributors and consumers | much again as his present salary. It might make all the’ 
are the same persons. It is this identification of interests | difference to him, by turning’ the balance between the’ 
which otherwise are apt to be in opposition, or, at any | strength of the influences making respectively for probity 
rate, at variance, that is the essence of the Co-operative | and for corruption. The same line of thought is capable 
movement. It remains, with all that it involves, and so | of application elsewhere in the Co-operative system. The 
does the admirably bracing practice of ready-money pay- | salesmen, indeed, we believe, are generally paid at very 
ments, untouched by any irregularities, however culpable, | much the same rates as persons in corresponding positions in 
on the part of officials or committeemen in connection | privateemployment. Some of the officials in very important 
with the purchase of goods for their respective | positions, again, are paid really good salaries, removing 
societies. Such irregularities are, however, emphatically | them, if of normal strength of character, beyond the 
injurious. They mean that goods are bought at/| reach of seduction. But the majority of the higher 
prices and of qualities determined or affected by | officials of Co-operative societies, unless we are much 
considerations which are, at least, entirely irrelevant to | mistaken, obtain substantially less remuneration than 
the interests of the members as a whole. By such prac- | their qualifications would secure for them in the open 
tices the members suffer materially, and in so far as they | market. Many of them are content that it should be 
are known and winked at they suffer morally also. It is so. They are the children of the movement. They 
of the first importance that these parasitic profits should have grown up in it, and they are glad to give their 
be cut off where they have grown, and still more that they _ services, at a lower rate than they could command outside, 
should be prevented from growing. Leading Co-operators | for the satisfaction of advancing the cause and the 
have long been keen to bring about amendments of the | honourable distinction of being recognised as among its 
law by which all dishonest commissions and presents in | valued and influential supporters. But there must be 
trade might be penalised. The Co-operative Union was in many on whom such motives do not operate with any 
consultation with the late Lord Chief Justice as to the | special force, and who, while of average honesty, must feel 
provisions of his Bill dealing with that subject. | severely the pressure of the temptations abounding in the 
The measure now before Parliament is, or has become | system of secret bribery under which so large a part of the 
under the auspices of the Lord Chancellor, a weaker | business of the country is carried on. While, therefore, 
measure. As it stands, it does not propose, as Lord | we applaud every effort of the leading Co-operators to’ 
Russell of Killowen’s Bill did, to punish the giver | hunt out abuses, and to further needed legislation against 
or offerer of a bribe as well as the solicitor or receiver | corruption, we trust that the question of an upward 
thereof. At the Co-operative Congress last month, a | revision of the salaries of respons:ble posts will be care- 
strong resolution was unanimously passed declaring that | fully considered. In expressing this hope, we are sure 
ho legislation against illegitimate commissions would be | that we should have had the support of many of the most 
satisfactory which did not contain the provision of which | powerful promoters of the Co-operative movement who 
we have just spoken. We are inclined, as at present | have passed away. The Co-operitors must remember that 
advised, to agree with this view. Which is the more | they are not morally justified ia paying small salaries tu 
to blame,—the firm giving a Sunday gown, for his wife, | men exposed to great pecun’ary temptations. Morally 
tothe manager of a Co-operative store in a pit village, who | dangerous work should be pai¢, like all dangerous work, at 
is drawing, probably, a salary about equal to the current | special rates. 
miner’s wage, or the recipient of that inducement to 
buy, or recommend to his committee, the drapery of 
the firm in question? There can, in the case in question, MEMORY AND INDIVIDUALITY. 
be no doubt as to the answer. It is the seducer, URING the last few days accounts have appeared in tlie 
and not the seduced, who in such a case as this D Pa sear: : : "a 
leserves the severer penalty, and for him to escape newnpepeneel & young. ladys Mim Mand Pryce—~ J 
wag ; = 4 ee ~"D© | suddenly lost her memory. She started out for a bicycle ride 
scot-free while the man whose virtue he has successfully y we —* 
eae ait: Ceaedh: oe. mainh he wie dada Gm cues taeel. Ninos possessed of normal ability to recollect her past life. She was 
D ’ , e . a 
race adel brought home only a short time later having forgotten every- 
ve : ; wa} . thing,—unable to recognise even her mother. Her home, her 
re gg believe that public ee» with the resolu- surroundings, all seemed strange; she did not know who she 
She - Boos Pega ge = aa beset pia was nor where she came from,—she had lost, as one is at first 
Pe ee ee eee ub Wwe stave'y | tempted to think, her individuality altogether. But onsecond 
doubt whether it is in the enactment of such legislation, Siecside ge ee individ alit d mietirestie 
however searching and severe, that the best protection lies | “"ONS'S OP @SKS,—loes Indavicua oe 
4 : ‘ : i . emory? If so, a good memory is certainly the greatest of 
against the abuses which have been found to exist. ‘The ester y sfts. ; 1 8 J : ty! i ile aa 
tear of detection would certainly operate to some extent as meneat g) im ” loss of memory is, while it meat, —_— 
a deterrent, but offences of the class in question are pecu- of the soul Surely eae cannot be the case. Memory can 
liarly hard to detect, and to prove, even when the pre- horn nat 9 Toes ootenh om: the Chana: eee Od on 
sumption of guilt is strong, and juries would be sure, irrevocably built up day by day, and which we are loth indeed 
ws a rule, to exact a very high standard of proof | te think can be destroyed by an illness or iu blow on the head. 
before they convicted persons brought before them on | A man in middle life might have an accident which left his 
such charges, and to take also the strongest precaution youth a blank while not depriving him of the immediate use 
azunst the risks of blackmail and false accusations. | ef his mental powers. He might suffer what we may calla 
Surely, then, it would be well for Co-operators generally | conscious annihilation; be might no longer know himself, 
ty consider whether the very simple remedy of a | or, rather, know what to expect of himself. Each new pre- 
substantial increase of salaries to all officials placed | disposition or tendency might surprise him as circumstances 
Ww positions of considerable responsibility would not ' called it into sight; yet all those who had known him before 
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he lost the power of recollection would he able to predict 
with tolerable certainty how he would act in any given 
situation,—hbecause they would know his character. 


If he had been kind, he would not be eruel because he 
had forgotten his former kindnesses. If he had been :necan, 
he would not suddenly hecome generous because he had for- 
gotten the details of his past penury. Memory is not the 
only record which a man bears in himself of his past actions, 
thoughts, and sufferings. These things become built into his 
character, which is not so much the sum as the outcome of 
them. <A cathedral will continue to exist long after it is 
clean forgotten who designed it, and where the stones 
came from. A child, or even a dog, who has been subjected 
to cruelty before he is old enough to remember bears 
witness to that cruelty during his whole hfe, and will 
most probably grow up either timidly or else savagely 
suspicious, showing in his disposition the bitter fruit of for- 
gotten experience. Some one who has all his life indulged 
his worst passions will not. if he should lose his memory, begin 
life again as an innocent child with a child’s chance of leaving 
an admirable record. His character will not be recreated 
because he is unable to recollect its development. The per- 
sonality of such a man is for the moment unconscious, but 
the daily round of events will soon bring it back to itself. The 
English people are said to forget their history, but every 
decade of our story is none the less recorded upon our national 
character. History repeats itself alike with men and nations. 
If we forget, we lose the power to predict,and impair our 
power of judgment, which faculty, according to Montaigne, 
depends pre-eminently upon the memory, but we do not lose 
our individuality. 

The effect upon us of the past is indelible whether we 
recollect it or no. We are said, as a nation, to forget our 
defeats, but the effect of the pain they cause is to make us 
ficht with more grim determination next time. One often 
hears it said,—‘ If in the next world I am to forget the events 
of my life here, I do not care to liveagain. Indeed, having lost 
my individuality, I consider that such an existence would be 
tantamount to annihilation.’ Now, while we agree that such 
a future life would be hardly worth living, we do not think it 
would bein any sense annihilation. The generality of people 
recollect nothing before their fifth year, but they do not begin 
to count their existence from then. If the mental and moral 
conditions in the unseen world resemble the mental and 
moral conditions on this earth, it seems neither impossible 
nor unjust that our happiness or unhappiness, our worth or 
worthlessness, under our new conditions should depend upon 
the success we had attained in the race that was set before 
us here,—and that although we had forgotten the running 
of it. Happily there is no ground for supposing that we 
shall lose our memories in the next world. If we accept 
any form of revealed religion, we must believe that our 
recollections of what happened on earth will be only too 
terribly vivid. We shall be able to give a full account of 
all that we did. “Son, remember,” were the first words 
heard by Dives when he awoke after his soul had left his 
body, and the words brought back to him a scene of suffer. 
ing he had hardly noticed, and the recollection of a duty he 
had forgotten to perform. 


No doubt pleasant memories will be equally heightened 
with regrettable ones. The good deeds of some people will 
reappear before their eyes in all the gracious detail which 
humble men forget. But the bulk of our recollections 
consists of neither good actions nor bad. Memory is for the 
most part “a trivial fond record” of the affairs of everyday 
life, and our intense desire not to lose the remembrance of 
these unimportant everyday matters is one of the greatest 
testimonies to the predominance of happiness over unhappi- 
ness in the world. Do we not feel sorry from our hearts for 
any one who has lost such an infinitely precious possession 
without even wondering whether or no there was anything in 
their past lives worth recollecting? After all, how few are 
the hours which any of us would blot out of our lives. Those, 
perhaps, during which we have witnessed or suffered acute 
physical or mental pain, the moment when we engendered the 
worm of remorse which dieth not, or those few minutes of 
humiliation which, whether we trace them to fault or fate, 
remain in our minds to “vex us like a thing that is raw.” 
But how small is the part we would have taken away com- 








pared to the part we would retain. So much value do we wa 
upon mere experience that even dreadful recollections often 
become dear in our eyes. What soldier would Willingly for. 
get his moments of extreme danger? The agnostic in Sir 
Alfred Lyall’s poem, entitled “Theology in Extremis,” who 
finds himself suddenly called on to endure torture ang to 
sacrifice his life for his country, dreads the loss of his memory 
a than that of anything else which makes life sweet tg 
m— 
“Surely He pities who made the brain, 
When breaks that record of memories swect.” 

He feels that the loss to him of his past cannot seem a small 
thing even in the eyes of the Eternal to whom a thousand 
years are but as yesterday. Human nature seems instinctively 
to rebel against the yielding up of that which we all imagine 
that Providence has given us to be irrevocably our own. The 
present is too near to us to be seen in proportion, it passeg 
too quickly to allow us to contemplate it; the future we cay 
only grope after. If we lose the past, what have we left? 


We believe the true relation of memory to individuality to 
be this. It is the one thing which lends it its value. Memory 
is the only thing which can, so to speak, endear a man to hin. 
self; without it he would as soon cease to exist. A new store 
of recollections might be laid up in a new life, but if he had 
the choice, who would have the heart to begin again? The 
idea of a fresh start in a new world would have little fascina. 
tion for us if we could know that we should never see again, 
even in memory, a face we had loved; never hear, even in 
imagination, the friendly voices which once delighted us, 
Should we care to awake possessed of nothing save that 
indefinahle something which we call “ personality,” whose 
proclivities alone would bear witness to our forgotten past? 
Would any man choose to live again if he were sure he 
would be unable to recall the image of any friend, however 
intimate, even of that most intimate friend of all,—his for. 
gotten self ? 





A BLOT ON THE STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


?PXHE methods and results of classical study are subjected 
toso much inept, because purely utilitarian, criticism, that 
itis a matter for congratulation when a critic so well equipped 
inattainmentsand gifts of expressionas Mr. T. E. Page descends 
into the controversial arena. Mr. Page has availed himself of 
the occasion presented by the recent posthumous publication of 
an elaborate edition of the Odes and Epodes of Horace, and 
the striking paper which he has contributed to a recent 
number of the Classical Review is well worth the attention 
not merely of scholars and professors and schoolmasters, but 
of all who have been through the classical mill, or intend that 
their sons should undergo the same discipline. Lucian 
Miller, the author of the edition in question, was a German 
scholar of great accuracy, learning, and originality. He could 
be luminous, incisive, and suggestive. Thus Mr. Page 
quotes with admiration his justification of the reading in 
Od. III. iv. 38, abdidit oppidis, which he explains as referring 
to the ordinary retirement of the troops into winter quarters, 
as a result of which Augustus was able to devote himself to 
those literary studies for which—according to Horace—he so 
eagerly longed. “‘Think, for example, of Frederick the 
Great,’ says the editor, and in half-a-dozen words throws 
more light on the point than all previous notes on the subject 
put together.” Mr. Page gives several other well-chosen 
instances to illustrate the merits of Miiller’s method. But 
he soon passes to the gravamen of his indictment of the 
school of which Miller was so distinguished an ornament, and 
which, so he assures us, now reigns supreme in the domain 
of classical study. The charge is briefly this, that the fashion- 
able editors of to-day obscure their author by prolix com- 
mentary and gratuitous emendation. The mere notes in 
Miller's Horace extend to nearly five hundred closely printed 
pages, or if measured in words, nearly four times the contents 
of a full-sized six-shilling novel. Now,as Mr. Page puts it, that 
any poet who is worth reading, least of all a poet so trans- 
parently clear as Horace is for the most purt of the Odes, can 
need to be elucidated or obscured by such a mass of comment 
is primé facie absurd. Grave difficulties there are, and grave 
they must continue to be unless a new MS. be discovered; 
but as Mr. Page roundly asserts, critics and commentators have 
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merely made such puzzles more puzzling, while “the best editor 
is the man who states the difficulty in its simplest form, quotes 
palf-a-dozen conjectures 1n order to show their akearaty, and 
then leaves the problem unsolved. . vee Unfortunately, 
however, because in some places MSS. are corrupt and 
yuintelligible, and because a certain number of brilliant 
conjectures have been made, it has become the fashion to 
examine the text of some ancient writers, if not with the 
riew, at least with the hope of finding some novelty of reading 
or interpretation.” Bentley wus the pioneer in this dangerous 
path, and while achieving some notable successes, “his 
emendations of Milton,” as Mr. Page finely says, “are a per- 
manent proof of the difference that may exist between 
a critic and a poet.” His emendations of Horace, as 
Mr. Page has no difficulty in showing, are often not 
a whit better. But he is still the only English name 
to conjure with among German scholars, while he found in 
Peerlkamp so apt a disciple that “to arrive at the real 
Horace in an edition where the names of Bentley and Peerl- 
kamp perpetually appear is an almost hopeless task. The 
simplest odes become unintelligible, the plainest words 
dubious, and the happiest phrases corrupt.” Indeed, we have 
jeard it maliciously said that Peerlkamp resolved to avenge 
himself on the fate that saddled him with so grotesque a name 
by the audacity of his conjectures, much in the same way that 
obscure entomologists have crawled down to posterity on the 
back of a beetle. Peerlkamp’s audacity was only equalled by 
hisself-confidence. He “obelised” stanzas which were accepted 
by Juvenal and Claudian, and Miller was also deeply infected 
by a disease which, in the phrase of his victim, crescit n- 
dulgens sibt. In this context one cannot help being struck by 
the analogy furnished by the treatment of classical composers 
by the makers of “hyphen-music,’ those who transcribe 
and paraphrase, derange, bedevil, and titivate the original 
out of all recognition, or by that other school of pedants who 
correct the deliberate and brilliant infractions of rule of 
a Beethoven just as Peerlkamp and his followers obelise 
the impressive metrical irregularities of Horace. <A fruitful 
source of these inept emendations is the application of 
contemporary canons and standards of criticism to the 
work of an earlier and less sophisticated age. Mr. Page 


t 





heaps well- merited sarcasm on the emendation of the! 


splendid rhetorical repetition of Ilion, Ilion. That is 
worthy of the newspaper editor who objected to a leader- 


writer using the phrase, “To the pure all things are’ 


pure,” as contravening the rule of the office against repe- | 


tition, and when informed that the phrase was a quotation 
from St. Paul, replied, “ Well, all I can say is that St. Paul 
would never have written for us.” Commentators of this 
stamp, instead of endeavouring to recapture the standpoint of 
their author, are guilty of the anachronism of ascribing to 
him their own. One is reminded of the American journalist 
who called Cicero the Chauncey Depew of later Republican 
Rome. 

The passion for textual emendation is, as we have seen, no 
modern failing. Within certain limits the practice is 
defensible enough. Thus Mr. Page very properly allows that 
at a time when texts were generally bad Bentley did much 
admirable work. And exceptions will always have to be 
made in favour of such brilliant conjectures as, for example, 
Theobald’s famous “a babbled of green fields.” But there is 
a wide gulf fixed between the exercise of conjecture on a 
corrupt passage and the deliberate practice, as described by Mr. 
Page, “ of sitting down and seeing whether some word, which 
is prima facie genuine, cannot be altered into another which 
closely resembles it in appearance (e.g. rapidus rabidus, 
totum tutum, atra atra, alto arto, puro duro, puellis 
duellis).” One is told that nothing kills like ridicule, 
but the practice which, according to Mr. Page, not only 
flourishes, but constitutes the chief title to distinction among 
German scholars, was held up to immortal derision a hundred 
end seventy years ago in the Virgilius Restauratus of Martinus 
Scriblerus,—that magnificent multiplex personality, the dicta- 
tor of dunces and pedants, whose creation we owe to the 
genius of Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot. Some of the emenda- 
tions of Scriblerus forecast with admirable satire the methods 
of Horace’s mutilators. Thus in line 188 of the first Auneid, 
for tres littore cervos Prospicit errantes he reads corvos, dis- 
missing the usual reading as absurditas notissima. Even 
better is his ludicrous perversion of Book II., line 2, Inde toro 





Pater Zineas sie orsus ab alto into Inde toro satur Hneas, &e., 
with the comment: “Satur Aneas, quippe qui jamjam a 
prandio surrexit: pater nihiladrem.”’ Butafter all, Scriblerus 
is fairly matched by the wilful ineptitude of editors who 
calmly state that in the fine ending of Od. I. ii., te duce Cesar, 
the word Czsar is not genuine, who “obelise” the proper 
name in abstulit clarwm cita mors Achillem, or turn amicus 
Aulon into amictus Aulon. Travesty fails when the original 
is as absurd as the burlesque. 

The conclusion to which Mr. Page is brought is one which 
will commend itself to all who have not themselves fallen 
victims to the lues Peerlkampia. “It is certainly time,” he 
writes, “that this arbitrary criticism of Horace, which erases 
or amends whatever displeases the critic’s taste, should be 
relegated to a secondary place in Horatian study. It is 
stifling real and living acquaintance with him as a great poet. 
Rete le The scholarship which is needed is that scholarship 
which is strong enough to relegate technicalities to their 
proper place and to devote itself to the real elucidation of a 
great writer.” One cannot help being struck by the strange 
irony of fate which presents us with the spectacle of a dis- 
tinguished English scholar protesting against the tyrannical 
use of a scholastic weapon which was originally forged in 
England. But much more important considerations are 
involved in the discussion started by Mr. Page. We can 
hardly endorse his pessimistic view that at present the only 
way to obtain any credit for classical learning is to study 
manuscripts, scholiasts, and lexicographers ; that, in short, a 
scholar must carve his way to fame with the obelus. But we 
are entirely with him when he maintains that the issues raised 
by such an edition as that of Miiller are of vital importance 
to the welfare of classical study. They may appeal directly 
to an esoteric academic audience, but sooner or later 
they concern every boy on the classical side of our public 
schools. For the fashionable mode of classical commentary 
and criticism affects all teachers, and through them the 
taught, and that mode, as Mr. Page rightly contends, puts far 
too great a premiuin on textual emendation and prolix 
commentary. Such methods, in which technicalities are 
allowed to assume an undue importance, and as a result of 
which the average schoolboy cannot see the wood for the 
trees, are largely responsible for the barren results of which 
Lord Avebury complained at the Imperial Institute on 
Tuesday. To say, as he did, that “ everything is sacrificed to 
dead languages at the public schools,” is surely an exaggeration. 
Mr. Page dees much more useful service by indicating the 
obstacles which exist at the root of the scholastic system in 
the way of a rational and enjoyable study of the classics, 





AN AFRICAN “ZOO.” 
IR HARRY JOHNSTON proposes that the Govern- 
h) ment shall be asked to sanction the reservation of a 
tract of extraordinary natural game country, through which 
he has just passed, as a national park and game preserve, or 
rather a wild “Zoo” for future generations. The idea would 
pass into fact, if he were dealing with Congress in America, 
before the Session was over. Here, too, public opinion has 
grown very fast on questions of this kind, and it is earnestiy 
to be hoped that the Colonial Office will say “Yes” at once, 
before it is too late. Instead of being in an inaccessible part 
of the Dark Continent, the border of the proposed wild 
African “Zoo” lies within two days’ march of the Uganda 
Railway, just where it begins to descend from the Mao 
escarpment into the great valley in which Lake Victorix 
rises. Thence it runs north and east on elevated plains, 
from the rim of which some of the most beautiful and 
astonishing scenery that the world has to show lies spread 
before the eyes in what seems a limitless panorama. The 
splendid photographs of these scenes, taken for the 
Uganda Railway Committee, and now stored at the Colonia] 
Office, are like nothing so much as Martin’s famous pictures 
of the plains of heaven. The similitude has struck both 
those who have seen the pictures here and those who have 
just returned from similar ground in Central Africa. The 
nearest point on the railway, our Imperial line which 
crosses the celestial plains, is Eldoma Ravine Station, and 
the country, the site of the proposed reserve, is partly cyen 
lightly wooded plain, partly dense forest (in which the ew 
beast, the okapi, was found), and well watered by the beads 
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of rivers. It is ready stocked with animals to a degree which 
astonished even Sir Harry Johnston, used as he is to the 
herds on the lower parts of the railway. In an interview with 
Reuter’s correspondent, corroborated subsequently by his own 
remarks to the Zoological Society on Tuesday, he stated 
that near Mount Elgon he passed through the most extra- 
ordinary quantity of big game that he had ever seen in 
Tropical Africa. The country is uninhabited, and no one 
need fear that we are dispossessing the aborigines if we 
take it over asa National Trust. The natives succeeded in 
killing each other off so effectually that there are none left. 
One result has been to induce the animals to lay aside all fear 
of manasa natural enemy. They were as tame as deer in 
an English park. ‘“ My expedition,” says Sir Harry Johnston, 
“ passed through herds of elephants, and was continually put- 
ting up rhinoceros, singly and in pairs. We could really 
be said to have been escorted for stretches of several miles by 
zebras and antelopes that would approach within ten yards. 
Lions were constantly met with, but were so hard at work on 
zebra and hartbeest that they did not interfere with the 
caravan.” This wonderful land is only five hundred miles by 
rail from Mombasa, whence any one can travel first-class for 
3d. per mile, and enjoy the use of a sleeping-ear. 

The insistence on protection from man, and the indiffer- 
ence of practical people to the temporary presence in 
such a natural park of numbers of lions and other 
fierce carnivora, are justified by experience, though most 
people would imagine that a permanent population of lions 
was more destructive than the inroads of hunters. But it is 
certain that the creatures which only kill to eat never destroy 
species, as the man does who kills to sell. The balance of 
Nature is something more than a phrase. When man, who 
has raised himself above Nature, does not intrude to upset it, 
the forces of destruction and reproduction are generally equal 
when the account is made up. When Audubon made his 
voyage up to the head-waters of the Missouri the butfialo- 
hunting Indians had been almost annihilated by small-pox. 
Consequently on the primeval prairies, where there were then 
no large carnivora of any kind to kill off the buifalo, though 
wolves no doubt destroyed many of the calves, the indigenous 
fuuna was practically left in natural conditions. Over 
millions of acres, where there is now not a head of game left 
except a few pronghorn antelopes, the buffalo grazed like 
domestic cattle. In some places thousands could be seen a 
Wapiti-deer also, which are now only found on the 
the 


uw time. 
mountains and in the spruce forests, grazed among 
buffalo, like deer and cattle in a park. 

Mr. J. E. S. Moore, in the interesting record of his 
econd expedition to the central lakes of Africa and the 
Mountains ct the Moon, just published, presents a picture 
of great game in extraordinary numbers, existing in “a state 
of nature,” in the sense in which the French Encyclop:edists, 
criticised by M. Le Roi in his “ Lettres sur les Animaux,” 
endeavoured to depict them. This “state of nature” can 
only mean the conditions in which animals live when they are 
only in society with each other, and man has not yet appeared 
on the scene. Hitherto such glimpses into solely animal com- | 
munities have been very rare, because man is acreature of such 
world-wide distribution that the animals seldom have achance 
of undivided occupation. On the penguin reefs of Patagonia 
und the Antarctic islands, where the birds mistook the men for 
seals, and made off inland to avoid them, and in Spitsbergen 
and Franz Joseph Land, reindeer, bears, birds, and seals when 
tirst discovered by explorers were living under absolutely 
natural conditions, and in great numbers. One of the most 
active and formidable of the carnivora, the “ice bear,” waged 
constant war upon allalike. Yet bears, birds, seals, deer, and 
walruses all increased and multiplied exceedingly, so that the 
Norse skippers who broke into their Arctic preserves loaded 
spoils, and made 
plains north of 
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fur man, though present, had asserted ubsolutely no 
dominion over the beasts. The natives were not abstuiners 
from fiesh by choice, like the honey-eating tribes further | 


On the contrary, 
untelope they were euger to 
But it had 
t kill w large animal | 
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never occurred to them that th 


i 
with weapons, or even to dig pitfalls for them. The result 
was that the plains were swarming with great game which 
had absolutely no fear of man, and the balance of 
Nature existed undisturbed. The caravan marched throug) 
herds of game so tame that the travellers could walk 
amongst the animals and look at them. Buffalo, hart. 
beest, cobus antelope, and many others were seen in all 
directions. There was some water, and abundance of dry 
grass. But the plains were shadeless and arid jn most 
places, conditions which do not seem hostile to a great 
accumulation of animal life, whether in Central Africa oy in 
America. Mr. Moore says nothing of lions 
on these great game plains; but we can scarcely conclude 
that the beasts live there unvexed by natural enemies of any 
kind. But it cannot be doubted that this is an instance 
in which animals show that if protected or unniolested hy 
man they are always capable of maintaining a numbe; 
probably only limited by the food production of the grounj 
they haunt. We seldom hear of wholesale loss of life fyoy 
famine among wild ruminant animals, such as takes place on 
the sheep-runs of Australia when a drought lasts for 


the far south of 


unusual time. Man overpopulates the land with the Bist 
he protects, as he denudds it of others. Nature keeps up just 
the stock which the ground will carry. But it is remarkable 
that this should hold good in plaees where the destroyins 
carnivora are present equally with those in which they are not, 
On the Athi plains, for instance, on the Uganda Railway, lions 
swarm; yet the game when the line was first made seemed as 
numerous as on the Albert Nyanza flats. This is the more 
extraordinary because zebras, large antelopes, giraffes, and 
wildebeest only produce one, or at most a pair of young in 4 
year, while a lioness may, and often does, have four eubs ina 


litter. By ordinary rules the lions ought in time to exceed 
the number of their prey. There are no animal infant 


insurance companies to put a premium on cub mortality 
among lions, and no other creature, except possibly the 
spotted hunting-dogs, dare touch the cubs of the lioness, 
while hunting-dogs, hyenas, leopards, servals, and jackals 
are all on the watch for the calves of antelopes and zebra 
fouls. Yet as the lions, even in these most lion-haunted 
plains, do not increase fast enough to kill off the other game, 
we must suppose that there is a great mortality wmong the 
wald eubs. In confinement the death-rate is extraordinarily 
hieh. Probably, also, the lioness is a bad mother and nurse, 

Sir Harry Johnston believes that the survival of such an 
archaic form as the newly discovered okapi in the Semliki 
Forest is due to the absence there of large carnivora, as well 
as to the infrequent visits of men. But it is well known that 
great forests do not as a rule hold much life, and that where 
there is little food large carnivora are always scarce. The 
absence of lions and leopards from the great Congo forests 
has not promoted animal Jife there in any degree. A minor 
difficulty, which apparently is not a real difficulty in this 
extraordinary gathering of animals, is the relation of the eaten 
to the eaters. How is it that with lions so common and the 
deaths and devouring of their fellows constantly before their 
eyes, the animals do not suffer from constant terror and nerve- 
excitement and a haunting fear of death? It would not be 
cause for surprise if all these defenceless creatures dispersed 
and departed from pastures haunted by their deadl 
Yet they do not, and show no nervousness or besetting fear, 
The answer probably is that they look on these incidents us 
we look on the daily death-rate, as something «solutely 
normal. There ure riverine tribes in Africa which lose 
members weekly by crocodiles, Just as a herd of zebras loses 
its members by lions, and are us indifferent to the accidents 


iest Toes, 


us are the beasts. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
eas 
A VILLAGE RIFLE CLUB.* 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SpgcratTor.”] 
Sir,.—We were born, with many others, in the Black Week 
of ‘99; and the story of our adventures would fill a book. It 
is enough for the world to know that the Marguis, the Squire, 
und the Farmer gave us leave to lay out a thousand-yard 
range over their broad Downs; that the Range was made and 


* Copyright, 1901, by Rudyard Kipling ; all rights reserved. 
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assed to National Rifle Association specification; that we 
number, perhaps, sixty working members, and hope to become 
juir shots. You may see us, any week-end, strolling dow a by 
oues and twos to the little loft where the Lee-Enfields live, 
under the eye of the sergeant-instructor. Six months ago we 
gould have handled a rifle as a bachelor handles a baby, but 
now we know the vices and virtues of all our twelve. Gorman 
of the Electric Light Works, picks out Number Nine (a free- 
thinking old lady, near-sighted, and hard-mouthed) with a 
disparaging grunt. Number Seven of the light pull i 

jis favourite, but Andrews the carpenter has just taken her. 
«Never mind,” says Hawkins the gardener, lengthening the 
‘nos of Number Two, “ you can change on tie ground with 
“M'yes,” says Gorman, “after Andrews has 
She throws up like a pump when 








Andrews.” 
ooue and got her fouled. 
-e's fouled—Seven does.” 





Last autumn, we would marvellously tie ourselves up in our 
slings; but skirmishing-drill once, and range-work twice at 
ieas 
rifles. The accepted fashion is to sling our gun across 
oar back, shove both hands into our pockets, und progress 
at ease. The range is not fifteen minutes’ walk from the 
village. Hawkins hurries on ahead. He has carnations to 
pot this afternoon, but is taking advantage of a spare minute 








bullets were coming the other way. Young Carroll and two 
or three other warriors have taught us to consider these 
things. Already we have learned to look at the scattered 
furze-putches among the sheep-walks with an eye to more 


| than rabbits, and to think over the value of little dimples and 


wrinkles in what to a stranger would show for level ground. 


At the Two hundred we find our much-advertised Bisley 
all, more conspicuous than the head of a bonnet-pin. 
and Yeo the chemist are hammering at it. ‘Ile 


not 
Hawkins 


| tricky wind, focussed in the bottom of the valley, playfully 


| Yeo’s strong point. 


, to his carnations. 
ta week, has wonted us to the heft and balance of the | 


to get off half his allowance (each man has ten rounds free a | 


week) at two hundred. Our time, of course, is not all our 
own; but the sergerxut knows our business engagements 
pretty closely and takes urgent cases first. j 
the Crack’’ (he that won the prize-rifle at the spring com- 
petition) passes us with the cheerful news that the new 


* Jiminy | 


regulation Bisley target is in use,—a seven-inch bull at two 
hundred. We do not need to be told that there is also a | 


roaring north-easter on the downs. It catches us as a razor 


catches a rough face; purring and scraping over the thyme- | 


studded turf the moment we !eave the village street. A mile 
away, very clear in the sun-glare, the lathy youngsters of the 
local training-stable are dancing in their body-cloths as they 
file towards windy Height Barn. The trainer's son, on a hot 
three-year-old who gallops alone, comes sidling and frisking 
behind us. He is a very good shot in process of being made. 
The three-year-old (also being made) bucks at the sight of the 
rifles, which he has not seen more than twenty times, aud 
The boy catches him neatly on the 
first bound and laughs. ‘ Comin’ down this evenin’ ?” some- 
body calls out. He nods. “Bad for your hand, if he pulls 
much, isn’t it?” “ Ye-es, but he won't pull.” He turns his 
youngster on to the dry turf and gets off at a stretching 


makes pretence of flight. 


canter. 
away—the Boers—much,” says a bad shot meditatively, as 
orse and rider grow small across the green. We discuss 
this point as we breast the slope above the Squire’s kennels, 
und just below East Hill. Some one delivers himself of 
the finalargument. “ Young Carroll, he told us that at long 
range it don’t matter about hittin’’em so much. 
is, he said, to pick up the range of the next ridge quick 
enough, and to keep on sprayin’ it down near enough an’ long 
enough to make ‘em lie quiet.” 

“Young Carroll” was a farmer’s son who served a year in 
the South African Light Horse, returned to his native village, 
en route for the Argentine, and out of his extended experience 
—for he had over a dozen big affairs to his credit—gave us 
valuable tips. Our downs are precisely like the veld, in that 
so soon as you have crowned one ridge you are deadlily com- 
manded by the next. For instance, here we are on the top of 
East IIill, and all the range is spread below us. A thousand 
yards to the east, at the bottom of the three-hundred-foot 
hummock that Nature has so kindly built for a stop-butt, 
the windmill-targets flicker and wheel against their dun sod- 
backing; a line of gorse in bloom marks the Two hundred 
range; a black tarred shed where we keep our oddments 


the Five hundred firing-point. Behind that, Six, Seven, Eight, 


pats and twitches their rifles, as a kitten pats a cork. We, 
waiting to get our hand steady after the run down, chuckle 
while shot after shot drives right and right again. “ You 
won't laugh in a minute,” says the sergeant-major grimly. 
“Try your last three from the shoulder, Mr. Yeo.” That is 
He jumps up relievedly and pumps in 
a bulland two magpies. Hawkins, after five shots, returns 
The business of gardening teaches one to 
wait on the weather. Hawkins will further “pot” that 
bull to-morrow, when it may not be so gusty. Gorman and 
Number Nine get down alongside of young Nutley, that was a 
vardener’s boy, but is now becoming a man and a shot. 
“This wind’ll about suit her,” says Andrews with a wink, 
as Gorman’s cheek cuddles the stock. “Hold!” cries the 
rgeant, and there is a roar of laughter. We are rather a 
doggy community. ‘Billy,’ ‘Babette,’ and ‘Tim’ are lying 
beside their owners, but the markers have taken 
‘Flossie’ into the trench, and that impudent little beast has 
escaped and is sitting precisely under the bull’s-eye. The 
breech-bolts clack as Gorman and Nutley rise to their knees ; 
our red flag goes up and the sergeant’s whistle cuts across the 
wind. Out crawls a marker, but ‘ Flossie’ has disappeared 
behind the sod-banks. The marker cannot see what we 
would be at; for our voices are carried away by the gale; 
and so resignals the last shot. “Oh, get up and tell him, 
Ted,” says Gorman. Young Nutley uncoils himself and 





cs 


( kk wh 


flings his long arms abroad. He is the star of our signal- 


ling class which the Coastguard were teaching all last 
winter. He semaphores “ Dog” twice. ‘Flossie’ is caught 
and dragged down; the red flags fall, and Number Nine 
rewards Gorman with a magpie,—perfect elevation too. 


| She must be feeling well to-day,—the old beast! 


, alert, and brown. 


To Gorman succeeds Lauder of the Coastguard,—trim, 
He gets in his five rounds Navy fashion : 
fitting the rough ground as though he were poured into it. 


| He and Purvis are full members of the Club. They can make 


| or mend anything from a new wind-flag to an old target; and 


- ’ 7 sb td id + ’ >» a » oa 7 . , | ms m e e ms - aie 
Don't wonder we don’t hit ‘em when they're ridin’ | ¢yeiy uniforms give us a pleasant air of official responsibility. 


| The Admiralty decree that Coastguards shall fire so many 


rounds a year, but do not supply a range. They serve out 
tins stuffed with cordite chips, which they call “reduced 
charge” cartridges. A rude target is then painted on the cliffs, 


| and our Coastguards blaze off at two hundred yards; using the 


The thing | 


seven-hundred-yard sight! (If this should meet the eye of 
the Admiralty, they may be interested to know that—for a 


| consideration—we should be most happy to open the range to 
| neighbouring Coastguards.) For the next hour or so we cut in 


and Nine rise one above the other step-fashion from the | 


smooth turf. 
except at the Two hundred all shooting is a little downhill. 
ee ee ae ‘ p A a 

it looks big enough in all conscience, this treeless, roadless, 


gant we : 
lenceless cup of green on the edge of the English Channel. 
5 = D> 


And yet from the hill behind the butts, where the red flag 
streams, to where we stand, cannot be more than fifteen 


hundred yards; and that would mean most open order if 





They command every inch of the ground, and | 
beginner’s luck to-day.” 


and out like men at whist. Lauder gives place to Scott, the 
baker’s son; Scott is followed by Keeley, son of a farmer ; 
then comes Fane, the blacksmith’s assistant; Anderson, the 
butcher; a mechanic or two; a member from Brighton (he 
has cycled over five miles in the teeth of this wind, but shoots 
none the less closely); and half-a-dozen others. A man from 
Burmah, on sick leave, his fingers itching for the feel of the 
trigger again; the Vicar, an Australian, and a schoolmaster 
make up the gallery. “No more for the Bisley bull?” says 
the sergeant. “Then go back to six hundred. The wind’s 
dropping. Up flags! Quick!” “Please, sergeant, mayn't 
I try a shot at six hundred?” says a man newly emancipated 
from the Morris tube. :We do not allow men to begin even 
at two hundred till they are dismissed their tube-course in 
the village drill-shed. ‘Not yet,” is the answer. “ We'll 
give you another turn at the two hundred first. You had 
The man obeys without protest 
(you are not encouraged to argue with our Sergeant-major), 
but follows up the range, for the sigkt and the talk of the 
game lay strong hold upon him. Even our substitute post- 
man (our permanent man is at the front), who has not yet 
fired twenty shots with the Morris tybe, spends his rare 
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leisure here, listening and looking and learning. One can 
pick up knowledge for the asking, when the light is good, and 
the experts come down and lie down and demonstrate. 

Over the hill, his rifle cased, walks Vansittart, a man of 
leisure, with a dozen years’ experience of shooting,—all at the 
service of the Club. He attends our days as though it were 
his one business in life, and his advice to the colts is invaluable. 
He drops beside young Dixon, who has just slipped away from 
the frieze of huge farm-horses filing home against the sky-line 
to the left. We have hopes of Dixon the farm-hand, for he 
has good knowledge of the lights and shadows under which he 
spends most of his life. He has never missed a drill or a shoot, 
or spoken an unnecessary word, since the Club began. The 
wind at the firing-point has fallen, but it still trickles up and 
down the valley in heart-breaking fashion. Vansittart’s eye 
is on the wind-flag, which we others are apt to regard as mere 
Ornament, and he follows the changes with some seventh sense 
denied to beginners. Then he falls back with young Keeley 
and two or three others, to whom the mystery of wind- 
allowance is not so black as it once was,—and they work it all 
out together at ease on the turf. The sergeant checks each 
shot, explains, suggests, and, on occasion, casts himself down 
alongside to show by example. Hear his wisdom :—‘It wasn’t 
the rifle’s fault; give her to me. There youare! The direc- 
tion’s perfect, but you’ve been dropping your muzzle.” It is 
absurdly easy to get a bull when you have mastered the 
sergeant’s secret. He tells it to one concerned in these 
very words :—‘‘ You hang too long, and when you hang you 
wobble. Never mind when she’s going off,—keep your eye on 
the aim. Don’t drop your muzzle, and don’t pull at her. 
Press her! Press her!” Or thus:—“ Left again! Oh, you 
drive,—that’s what it is. Your left’s your master-hand. Try 
not to give that near-side jerk when you loose off. She'll 
throw to the near on her own account.” 

This is to Maxwell, our local flyman, who, with the trainer's 
son, has hurried up in the garments of his calling. The box- 
cloth gaiters twitch uneasily as he strives to overcome a pro- 
fessional instinct to pull to the near. Oddly enough, the 
trainer's son, though his hands are yet red from the reins 
(the three-year-old did pull after all!), shoots as straight as a 
die. Then Jimmy the Crack lies down to fight it off with 
Gorman, who, having unloaded Number Nine on an innocent 
friend, has been lying low for Jimmy all the afternoon. 
Jimmy comes to us from the high veld, so to speak,—from a 
little lonely village in the Downs, where there may have been 
rabbits. At any rate he can shoot. He said the other day 
before some twenty of us :—‘ If a man smokes or drinks he is 
no good at this game.” Then he turned on his belly and 
drave home bulls to clinch the sermon. <A thousand tracts 
could not have taught us more. But Gorman in the blue, 
jean overalls has the level eye and the steady hand of the 
mechanician, and in a few weeks there should not be much to 
choose between him and Jimmy. 

Last of all—he has business in London all the week, and 
comes down specially early on Saturdays to do his turn— 
young Foster, son of the local inn-keeper, bicycles over the 
hill. Vansittart snaps his sight down and turns to watch. 
This is important, for Foster, Gorman, and Jimmy may 
represent us if ever we dare to enter for the Spectator's 
prize at Bisley. The light softens as the day and the wind go 
down together, the Channel recovers its unbroken blue, and 
the young thyme gives out the first true smell of summer. 
We are all quiet now, except ‘Tim,’ the terrier, digging a 
field-mouse with squeakings somewhere on the edge of a 
wheatfield. “Get back from behind the sights!” The 
sergeant raises a warning hand. We tiptoe backwards and 
squat like partridges. They are proud-stomached men, 
these three cracks. They are not grateful, as some others, 
for a cbance-won magpie. If they get an inner, even, they 
scowl and the sergeant scowls, and they ask why they 
“dropped” so badly. “ Bull, Gorman! Foster, bull—five! 
Jimmy—high—ob, high! Inner, high, right! Gorman. inner. 
Hold a minute till I get my glasses. That was bad, Gorman. 
Remember the light’s changing every minute. Foster—bull 
again! Good. Now, Jiminy, your last!” .... Itis a hang- 
fire—a bad one, too—and you can hear our quick indrawn 
“Ah!” of sympathy as Jimmy's last goes away to the right 


This ends the regular work, and the Club sits on the faulty 


cartridge, giving its opinion of Dum-dumg and service ammuni- 


tion with entire lucidity. A member hands in a new aie 
his very own—to be shot for sighting; and while the sergeant 
puts her through her paces, and a couple of us gamble for 
cartridges (five shots at six hundred; loser to pay for the 
whole packet), the Committee, cleaning out its rifles, disensy 
the terms of a challenge that has come in from the Newhaven 
Volunteer Engineers. We know nothing of their record— 
though we have all taken to reading the scores of Jo! 
clubs, a fact which country editors should note—but we foop 
the worst. ‘ Ob, take ’em on,” says the Vicar. “ They won't 
do more than beat us. What do you think, Sergeant?” 
The sergeant smiles, but guarantees nothing. He lod y, 
to victory against an Hssex Volunteer team. He will sea to 
it that we turn out the best eight we have, and the rest jg 
with Allah’s wind and sun and cloud. “ Ye-es, take ‘em on.” 
says the sergeant, and packs away the spare ammunition, 
The red flag slides down behind the butts, and we stroll 
home by twos and threes through the everlasting English 
twilight, explaining, arguing, chafling, and reshooting every 
shot. 

This game has enlarged the skirts of our understanding, 
Whether we like it or not, we must, when we black our sights, 
for instance, learn a little neat-handedness; when we meet g 
visiting team we must entertain them as men of the world: 
when we use the verniers we must think with an approach to 
precision; and when we wish to describe what is the matter 
with our shooting we must speak to the point and quickly. 
Our mistakes are all our own,—pitilessly signalled from the 
trenches on the echo of each shot. If we lose our tempers, the 
target will not answer back; we cannot impress the unseen 
markers by our rank, wealth, or achievement in the world 
without. They will credit us precisely with what we make— 
neither more nor less; and our companions at the firing. 
point, who now know us very well, will do the same. We 
cannot patronise any one except a rank duffer fresh from the 
Morris tube (and he may beat our head off in a month); we 
dare not tell or act a lie; and if we have a weakness for 
excess in any shape, the score-book will check us off 
as scientifically as a German penologist. Unlike cricket, 
football, lawn-teunis, or fives, any man can play the game; 
for here, no more than on the high veld, will the discreet 
bullet tell its billet, whether the despatcher was old, unlovely, 
poor, weak, or ill-clad. 


There are those who say: “Ah, but wait till this war-fever 
dies down, and then the men will get tired of coming down to 
fire off a gun.” One hears very little of war-fever on the 
range, and the wonder (infinitely pathetic in grown men) of 
being allowed to fire and handle a real live rifle departed 
long ago. We are enjoying the game for its own sake; 
because it is sane, and healthy, and quiet (infinitely quieter 
than a cricket-match), does not knock our daily work to 
pieces, or necessitate drinks before, during, and after; he. 
cause it wakes up in us powers whose existence we never 
dreamed of till now; and because it opens to us a happy new 
world of interests and ideas,—things that men need as 
urgently as inland cattle need salt. 

But if only the range could be open on Sundays!—I an, 
Sir, &e., RvuDYARD KIPLING. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE REFORMED PUBLIC-HOUSE. 
(To Tue EpiTor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow me to protest against your description 
of the probable attitude of the Temperance party towards the 
Reformed Public-House Trust in your article of last week? 
I do not know any temperance reformer, however advanced 
he may be, who would not prefer to see public-houses decently 
managed to the “mere drinking-bars” which, as you say, at 
present abound. It is, indeed, not the “superior respectability 
and decency” to which temperance reformers are likely to 
object, but to the creation of licensed houses in districts which 
have hitherto been free from them, which is the prominent 
| feature of Lord Grey’s scheme. For, although it is not 
| mentioned in your article, Lord Grey has distinctly stated 
| that his plan is to apply for licenses in districts where there 
| are none at present, but where “they are required.” What I 
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ould like to know is, how Lord Grey proposes to ascertain 
ghether a new license is “really required.” I have never 
known an application made for a fresh license, however pre- 

osterous the proposition may have been, without the repre- 
sentation being made that the “ accommodation was urgently 
required by the public.” But I can hardly suppose that the 
evidence of such representations having been made by “the 
trade” will be considered adequate proof of a real want. 
Will the Trust ascertain what the wishes of the inhabitants 
of the district really are? In many districts the wishes of 
the inhabitants have been overruled by the decision of the 
Pench. I had imagined that, notwithstanding all the failures 
of attempts to reform the drink traffic—owing *o the power of 
the trade and of the differences among reformers—we had, at 
all events, secured a consensus of opinion on one point,—that 
the number of licenses was at present far in excess of any 
reasonable requirement of the population, and that conse- 
quently, pending any further legislation, the Magistrates 
should refuse to grant fresh licenses, except under the most 
exceptional circumstances. But if applications to the Benches 
are to be made, not by ordinary members of the trade, but by 
Lords-Lieutenant of the county, who promise large and con- 
tinuous grants of money to the public in return for the con- 
ceasions of fresh licenses, will the Magistrates be able to 
scrutinise the necessity for the grant of fresh drinking 
facilities with the impartiality which is desirable? Some 
years ago a brewer offered to pay down a considerable sum to 
the Magistrates of a Northern town to be expended by them 
for public purposes if they would grant him a fresh license. 
They agreed to secure this sum for the public, but their 
action was declared, on appeal, to be illegal. The Trust 
will come to the Benches offering, not a sum down, but 
a far larger income annually for the public use in return 
for the grant of a fresh license. If the above-mentioned 
precedent holds good, how can this transaction be legal? I fear 
that Lord Grey and his friends will be placing themselves in 
the position of Sir Giles Mompesson in the time of James I. 
Cardiner says:—‘ The patent for inns had been originally 
rsested by the notorious Sir Giles Mompesson, a kinsman 





of Buckingham, whose fertile brain teemed with projects by 
which his own purse was to be replenished and the public 


benefited at the same time. At first sight indeed there was 
much to be said for this scheme, for he proposed that a com- 
mission should be issued for the purpose of granting licenses 
to inns, the innkeepers would thus be brought under control, 
they would be prevented from charging extravagant prices for 
the food which they served out to their guests. At this 
point, however, a legal difficulty arose, as it was plain that the 
Justices of the Peace had no power to grant such licenses.” 
The end of it was that the unfortunate projector was attacked 
by Parliament, and found it necessary to escape out of his 
wife's window. Your correspondent, Mr. Carlile, estimates 
the amount obtainable for the public by means of these 
Trusts for Scotland alone at one million, and he is naturally 
anxious to secure this sum for various excellent purposes. 
But if such huge profits are obtainable by private companies 
after they have paid a handsome interest on the capital which 
they have invested, why should the State not obtain these 
profits for the relief of the taxpayer, by license-duties, which 
would be levied not only on virtuous Trust Refreshment- 


Houses only, but also on the mere “ drinking-bars” which, as | 


you say,at present predominate? Surely it is unreasonable that 
the taxation of drink profits should be limited to those of the 
philanthropic, though profitable, speculations which you so 
ably support ?-—I am, Sir, &e., CaRLISLE. 

i Palace Green, Kensington, W. 


‘We welcome Lord Carlisle’s most able contribution to the 
discussion, though we cannot altogether agree with him. As 
our readers will remember, we have always advocated a high 
license system as the only efficient corrective of the present 
system of fatuous and almost gratuitous grants of most 
valuable monopoly rights which now take place. We certainly 
do not desire to see new public-houses, whether belonging to 
Trusts or brewers, imposed upon localities which do not want 
them—nor, we believe, does Lord Grey—but if and when new 
licenses are granted, as they often are, on perfectly legitimate 
grounds of public convenience, we would infinitely rather that 
they should be granted to Trusts than to ordinary publicans 
or tied agents of the great breweries. At the same time, we 








agree that the Magistrates should be cautious not to grant 
licenses merely because they are asked for by a Trust, but 
should only grant them when a good case is made out as 
regards public convenience.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Smr,—With regard to the Nicaragua or other isthmian 
canal, there is an advantage, by no means the least, of 
which I have so far seen no mention,—namely, that of saving 
the winter voyage south of Patagonia by way of either 
Cape Horn or the Straits of Magellan. Before discussing this 
it might be well to point out some interesting aspects of 
the subject, as follows:—(1) A conference of some kind is 
now going on, partly verbal, partly by correspondence, 
between the leading Senators, President, Secretary of State, 
our Ambassadors, and the British Foreign Office, with a view 
to a compromise, but its nature is but vaguely known. The 
outlook for this is said to be rather encouraging than other- 
wise. (2) The chance of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty being torn 
up and thrown in your faces need trouble one little. Those who 
claim violations of it by the English as reasons for bold action 
have not effective strength, to gain which they would need 
a two-thirds vote of Congress to override the President's veto. 
They have not even a majority, let alone a two-thirds vote, 
and for even the former they would require a much stronger 
public sentiment than there is any chance or evidence of the 
existence. Public apathy towards the canal seems still to be 
the rule. The opposition of the transcontinental railways has 
great weight at Washington. Hence to call the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty safe is to put the matter mildly. Under 
such conditions an agreement between our Cabinets and two- 
thirds of the Senators will be a matter of a few days at best. 
We will now discuss the object of this letter. The traffic of 
the West Coast of South America with all Atlantic ports, 
notably European, by British ships too, is very large. All 
this must pass south of South America, through one of the 
worst parts of the Southern Ocean for high seas, ice-drifts, 
fogs, and the most long and bitter of winters, due to 
the high latitude—55° S$. This Southern winter has 
another bad feature. At first thought it may seem a mere 
oddity that when one of the temperate zones of the earth 
has summer the other has winter, but that is no small error. 
This relation between the two zones is not merely a nuisance, 
but often a hardship to sailors and travellers between the 
two. If after a winter in one we go to the other zone we 
consequently get another winter, too likely a very hard one 
in each case; two such winters, not infrequently followed by 
successive ones on both sides of the tropics, are a severe 
strain upon the system. On the sea near Southern South 
America the winter is from April to October. Much of the 
weather in summer is cold too, even in December, which 
down there has the June conditions of the North Atlantic. 
In June, July, and August there the decks and riggings of 
vessels will be so coated with ice as to make work on them 
even dangerous and painful. <A large traffic is thus handi- 
capped. With the newcanal the region of all these hardships 
and difficulties will be avoided. Is such a service a small 
one 2—I am, Sir, &e., James H. Bates. 
P.O. Box 118, Hoboken, N.J. 





LORD CURZON AND THE PUNJAB 
GOVERNMENT. 
(To THE EDITor “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the Spectator of June 15th you refer to the resigna- 
tion of Mr. H. C. Fanshawe by way of pretest against the 
treatment of the Punjab Government by Lord Curzon in the 
constitution of the new frontier province, and you speak of 
his action as unprecedented and obviously wrong. As it is 
impossible for my brother to notice your remarks while they 
are fresh in the minds of your readers, I trust that you will 
grant me space to explain an action, which I think you have 
misunderstood, in defence of an official of long and loyal sev- 
vice, who has taken this step only under the strongest sense 
of duty. You are mistaken, probably misled by the telegram 
in the Times, when you state that my brother resigned as 
Chief Secretary to the Punjab Government. At the time 
of his resignation, as for some time previous, he was 
Commissioner of Delhi. He was not, therefore, a meraker of 
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the Punjab Government in its proper sense; he was not in 
the position of an Executive Agent of the Viceroy; and the 
analogy which you suggest between his position and that of 
Permanent Under-Secretaries at home does not hold good. 
So far, therefore, us your comments proceed upon this 
assumption, you will allow that they are groundless. Again, 
I think the casual reader would infer from your language 
that my brother resigned his secretaryship only, aecompany- 
ing his resignation with a public protest, while his superior, 
the Lieutenant-Governor, submitted in silence. Such action 
perhaps might have been fairly styled unprecedented, and 
have fallen under your censure. What my brother did was 
something quite different. Having nothing to do with 
the Government as such, and simply as an_ individual 
member of the Punjab Commission, he resigned the 
Service, sacrificing a high position, and the prospect 
of the highest, which was fairly open to him, because he 
believed a serious injustice had heen done both to the Govern- 
ment of which he had been but was not a member, and to the 
whole province to which he belonged. He was perfectly aware 
that in accordance with a despatch of the Secretary of State 
dated October 6th, 1898, which he quotes himself, and which 
directly contemplates the possibility of such action, he was 
required as a servant of the Crown either to acquiesce loyally 
aud silently in what had been done or to retire, and he chose 
the latter alternative. No one would recognise, no one has 
recognised, more strongly than he the obligations of loyalty to 
Government. But even to this loyalty there are limits and 
exceptions, for there is also a loyalty to truth and justice, 
there was in this case the loyalty to the Government of his 
province and to that province itself. It was because that 
Government was constrained to submit and the province was 
silent that he felt called upon to claim the liberty of 
their vindication by the sacrifice of his service. ‘This 
may have been quixotic; it may have been unusual; I 
cannot allow it was unprecedented, and I am convinced 
that it was not obviousiy wrong. If the course was 
exceptional, the cause and the provocation were unique. It 
is singularly unfair, I think, to eriticise his conduct by sup- 
posing, as you suppose, a similar resignation upon every 
resolution of the supreme Governinent. It is only on great 
end rare oceasions that men will sacrifice a high career in 
order to voice a serious grievance. No one who has read the 
Blue-book on the question, or has vealised what the creation 
of the-new frontier province means to the Punjab, and how 
the manner in which it has been carried out has moved its 
feelings, can doubt for « moment that this was a case which 
warranted and called for a free and publie protest. Here you 
have a province with a lxrge historic life, rich in great names 
and glories, a schoo! of empire, the saviour of India, called 
upon to mutilate itself, to break up its own historic continuity, 
and to cut itself adrift from its greatest glory. It is easy for 
the Viceroy to quote individual authorities in favour of his 
policy ; but what would Lawrence and Edwardes, Nicholson 
and Montgomery, to say nothing of later men not less great, 
have thought of this dismemberment? But it is the method 
of the dismemberment, and the language in which the Viceroy 
has reviewed the working and the workers of the Punjab 
Government, rather than the dismemberment itself, which 
makes this matter a deep and bitter wrong, both to the living 
and the dead, who by long and solitary toil have wrought 
themselves into the province, which became their pride. As to 
the policy of erecting a separate frontier province there may 
be more than one opinion. No one, I believe, could read Lord 
Curzon’s comments on the Punjab Administration without 
feeling pain and resentment at their reckless disregard of the 
reasonable susceptibilities of the living, and the assured 
‘enown of the dead.—I am, Sir, Ke., 
R. FANSHAWE. 
53 Canynge Road, Clifton, Bristol. 


[We gladly publish Mr. 'anshawe’s spirited and able letter. 
We do not wish to pass judgment upon the way in which the 
change has been carried out, but we adhere to our opinion 
that it cannot be desirable that public servants should resign 
because they object to a policy adopted by those who are 
responsible for that policy. Of course, if a public servant 
thinks that a grievous wrong is being done to the interests of 
the nation, he has a right, nay, it may be his duty, to resign, 
but such resignation should only take place in very extreme 


® i 
eases. We can hardly think that the present case was of that 


kind.—Eb. Spectator. | 





THE VIEW FROM RICHMOND HILL, 
{To rue EbITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—All lovers of Nature must be interested in the presop. 
vation of the view from Richmond Hill, which a correspon. 
dent in your issue of the 15th inst. connects with the proposal 
for “a green girdle round London.” The latter is an ideg 
to which I have on more than one occasion drawn attention 
showing how American cities are setting us an example by 
seriously getting to work to carry similar proposals into effect, 
The riverside estates between Richmond and Twickenhay 
would indeed be a brilliant “jewel” in such a “ girdle,” 
which should certainly include Richmond Park, Petershay 
Common, and other Richmond spaces. There can surely }g 
no question as to the desirability of preserving unimpaired the 
famous view from Richmond Hill, which on more than oye 
occasion has been safeguarded hy the efforts of Open. 
space societies and others, but which again appears to be en. 
dangered by the advance of the builder. Apparently the par. 
ticular areas, about a hundred and fifty acres in extent, which 
Sir Whittaker Ellis considers should now be rescued from the 
builder’s hands, lie wholly on the north bank of the river, jy 
the county of Middlesex, and I would suggest that, if he hag 
not already secured an offer of the property at a fair price, 
negotiations should be entered into with the owner, and that, 
if reasonable terms can be arranged, the Middlesex County 





Council should be approached and asked to take up the 
scheme. Two years ago the secretary of the Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association, noticing a Bill in Parliament 
dealing with commons, proposed a clause for insertion 
therein, to confer upon all County Councils the extensive 
open-space powers until then possessed only by one County 
Council—viz., London—and happily Lord Teynhbam and my. 
self were able to get it accepted and passed. Hence, Middle. 
sex is the Council that can and should take the lead in the 
matter. Under the able guidance of its chairman, Mr, 
R. D. M. Littler, K.C., it has already shown itself alive to the 
importance of its open-space opportunities, notably in con. 
nection with the acquisition of the Alexandra Park and Palace 
in the north, towards which it was the largest contributor, so 
it probably would not be unwilling to aid in providing a river. 
side space in the south-west of the county. If needful, it could 
ask for the help of the local District Councils affected, and if 
more assistance were requisite it could apply to the County 
Councils of London and Surrey, and to the Richmond Corpora. 
tion. By the powers they now possess County Councils are not 
confined to acquiring spaces within their own areas, but may 
go outside. Both these Councils are interested nearly as 
much as Middlesex. Londoners, especially the thousands who 
frequent the river, would largely use the space adjoining the 
river bank, whilst the County Council of Surrey and the 
tichmond Corporation cxunot but feel desirous of helping 
forward any scheme for preserving the view for which their 
county is justly renowned. I trust that such a combination 
of authorities would suffice to provide the requisite funds for 
carrying out Sir Whittaker’s proposal. It has to be borne in 
mind that not only the Richmond Hill view, but the amenities 
of the river would be seriously affected if these riverside 
properties were allowed to full into the builder's hands.—l 
am, Sir, &e., MeaAtu, 
Chairman, Metropolitan Public Gardens Association. 
83 Lancaster Gate, W. 





THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND. 
(To TUE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—The Committees of the Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund are now in full work, and thousands of poor children 
in all parts of London are paying in their pence week by week 
in eager anticipation of their coming holiday. May we remind 
your readers that unless an increased sum is subscribed before 
the end of July, a very large number of these children will be 
disappointed of their change. 

The operations of our fifty-four local Committees cover all the 
poorer parts of London, from Canning Town to Hammersmith 
and Stockwell to Stoke Newington. We work through the public 


elementary and the voluntary schools. Children are selected by 
our thousand voluntary workers without distinction of class or 








creed. Special arrangements are made for the reception of 
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ldren and the children of Roman Catholic parents. 
alification is the need of the child and the inability 
the parent otherwise to send it to the country. As London 
4 8 The demands on the Fund increase, and the number of 
ildren whoneed achange into country air from the hot streets and 
one dwellings of the great city seems continually advancing. 
oo schools through which the Fund works have a population of 
: 750,000 children. Of these last year through the generosity 
<f subscribers we were enabled to send away some 32,000. The 
children are boarded out in country cottages under the super- 
pre of a country visitor. Each goes for a fortnight, the pay- 
pee for which is 10s. Towards this all the parents contribute 
= t the very poorest. ‘The children return not only 
crengthened by the fresh air and open space, but with new ideas 
af pleasure and ideals of life, new friendships, and new material 
for hope and imagination. 
Weare confident that even in these times of special difficulty 
for charitable societies the requirements of this national 
service will not be forgotten. The offices of the Fund are at 
10 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., where subscriptions 
will be gratefully received.—We are, Sir, Xc., 
AveBuRY ) Trustees, Children’s Country 
Errouu ) Holiday Fund. 
ALFRED LYTTELTON, Hon. Treasurer. 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE PLOUGHMAN. 

[To THK EDITOR OF THK “SPECTATOR.”] 
$m,—In your interesting article in the Spectator of June 15th 
you are so good as to express a hope that I may republish in 
book form the series of articles upon the condition of agricul- 
ture and the landed interests which I am contributing to the 
Daily Express. Perhaps I may be allowed to take this oppor- 
tunity to state that, all being well, T intend, under the title of 
“Rural England,” to write a book dealing fully with my 
investigations and their results. As—although my task is 
but half done—the mass of information to be treated of is 
already large, I can, however, form no idea as to when the 

work will be ready for the press.—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. Riper HaaGearp. 

Monkhams Hall, Waltham Abbey. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Smr.—I believe it will be found that milking is one of the 
activities mostly objected to, and this by reason of the long 
hours and the unbroken demands of the work. The milker 
must rise early winter and summer, while Sunday and week- 
day require the same attention. To this must also be added 
in many cases the duty of taking the milk twice a day to 
some station or factory at a distance of six or seven miles. 
All agricultural work by its very nature involves longer hours 
than other employment ; but if some improvement could be 
devised in this direction one very serious difficulty would be 
overcome. The alleged “dullness” of village life, though 
great, is often exaggerated, and the fact that gardeners and 
stablemen may be obtained with comparative ease shows that 
it is not the country, but the particular conditions of work 
which are objected to.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Loxton Rectory, Somerset. JoHN E. Paae. 


[To THE EpIToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir—The final cause of the flight of the ploughman no 
doubt lies deeper than commonplace suggestions—least of 
allmine—can effectively reach. Yet pending heroic measures 
much may be done by simple means. Be that final cause 
what it may, few will deny that the less rural life is isolated 
and inconvenient, the less will be the temptation of residents 
—gentle or simple—to flee. from it; and the greater the 
probability of some withdrawals taking place from the towns 
to the cheaper living, purer air, and freer life of the 
country. If so, it may be asked, What Department of 
State is responsible for giving shape to this view, for 
dealing with the vital question it bears upon, for guiding 
and assisting the nation in a matter on which its existence 
in power and prosperity in no small degree depends ? 
The reply is—None. Does the Home Office regard it? Of 
the numerous branches of State administration, has the Board 
of Trade or the Local Government Board shown a lead ? 
Has the solitary mouse born of the mountain of agriculture— 
the Holdings Bill of that Board—arrested the exodus? Is 
there—has there ever been—a single Minister whose part it 
Was to stem the ebbing tide and make it flow? Yet one 
Department of State, the Post Office, could, with a mandate, 





do much. A fraction of its ever-increasing net surplus, ear- 
marked to multiplying postal facilities in rural parts, could 
achieve wonders: more hamlet post-offices, more day posts; 
more telegraphs, more passenger mail cars, still cheaper 
parcel posts, and cheaper, but especially more abundant. 
telephones,—these would be some of the results. So might 
the Post Office be brought to every homestead, the market 
town to every cottage door, and isolation and its drawbacks 
cease. But I see little chance of a mandate. Until we as 
a nation are brought to the verge of ruin or the brink of 
some commercial, social, or military precipice we are too 
heavy with sleep to be aware of a national danger, and by 
anticipation to avert it. In the telephone alone there are 
potentialities which neither Government nor public recognise, 
but which a little State like New Zealand is alive to and 
benefits by; while the sluggish old Mother-Country contents 
itself with ripping up the streets of London under the belief 
that by driving a private telephone undertaking out of the 
field it is effecting all that the nation can possibly require.— 
I am, Sir, Xe., F. E. Barnes. 





MAITRE LABORI. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In your editorial note to Mr. McLaren’s letter under 
the above heading (Spectator, June 15th) you speak of the 
principle as to the duty of an advocate to his client laid down 
in a quoted speech of Lord Brougham’s as “when put with 
due caution and restraint, undoubtedly the true one.” I was 
present at the dinner given to M. Berryer in the Middle 
Temple Hall and heard Lord Brougham make the speech in 
question, and I also heard Sir Alexander Cockburn, who 
followed him. Iam not able to refer to any report of the 
exact words used by the latter; but I shall never forget the 
emphatic tone in which he defined, in that most musical voice 
of his, such “caution and restraint” as you suggest. “The 
advocate,” he said, “should ever bear in mind that his weapon 
should be the sword of the warrior and not the dagger of the 
assassin; and, while promoting the interests of his client, 
should always know how to reconcile those interests with the 
eternal interests of truth and justice.’—I am, Sir, &e., 
Joun G. Hoiiway. 
43 Bedford Gardens, Kensington. 





IMPERIAL NAVAL DEFENCE. 

[To tHE Epiror OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR,”’ } 
Srr,—The Spectator has always gone for a strong Navy. 
Where are the men to come from at the present if the 
increase of ships continues? Now I see in our Auckland 
Herald a quotation from the Daily Graphic to the effect 
that out of every pound of revenue Great Britain devotes the 
sum of 4s. 4d. to Imperial naval defence; Australia, also 
New Zealand, only about 13d., and mighty Canada absolutely 
nothing! For years we have begged the Admiralty for an old 
vessel or two for training-ships here. We are good sailors, 
but it is ever non possumus, in other words “ Pooh, pooh!” 
Look at our ready-made soldiers in South Africa,—absolutely 
begged for. Once that was but “Pooh, pooh!” Surely 
England's eyes are now open !—I am, Sir, &-., 

Hamilton, New Zealand, April 29th. THOMAS OSLER. 





VILLAGE RIFLE CLUBS. 

[To THE Eptror OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sr1r,—Following the initiative of our vicar, and stimulated by 
the letter on “ Village Rifle Clubs ” published in the Spectator 
of August 11th last, and by your articles and views on the 
subject, a rifle club has been started in this village. Between 
forty and fifty young men between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty-five, mostly the sons of farmers, have joined, and are 
most keen. After several evenings at simple manual instruc- 
tion and the firing exercises given by members of our Com- 
mittee, and with the kind assistance of a Sergeant-Major of 
one of our rifle corps, we had our first practice on June 5th. 
Twenty-two members took part in the shooting. All the 
local gentry are assisting as patrons with donations and sub- 
We have started solely as a Morris-tube rifle 


scriptions. 
Our targets so 


club, using the tubes in Lee-Metford rifles. 
far are inexpensive, consisting of two large wooden cases about 
5 ft. square superficially, and 1 ft. wide, filled with earth, upon 





which we attach the Morris Tube Company’s paper targets. 
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The marker sits in a deep trench close in front. We begin at 
twenty-five yards, but can extend so as to get a longer range 
as the shooting improves. We charge our members a sub- 
scription of 2s.,for which they get ten rounds free, afterwards 
paying a reasonable sum for further rounds. We hope that 
other vicars in villages around will start similar clubs so that 
competitions can be got up and a healthy rivalry established. 
The Colonel of one of our rifle corps has given us his approval, 
and we have officers in the Artillery, Rifle, and Engineer 
Auxiliary Forces on our Committee and amongst our patrons, 
—I am, Sir, &e., CHARLES E. Vickers, Hon. Secretary. 

Ecclesall, near Sheffield. 

[When the members go back to 50 or 100 yards it will be 
necessary considerably to increase the height and length of 
the targets, unless they are placed against a steep hillside. 
On flat ground when shooting at 100 yards the targets should 
each be 9 ft. high and 12 ft. or 15 ft. long. —Eb. Spectator. } 





A SHORT WAY WITH INDIAN CONGRESSMEN. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The very last place in the world in which I should have 
expected to find peculiarly barbarous sentiments is in your 
pages. “If only it were possible,” sighs one of your reviewers 
in the Spectator of June 15th, “to retire for a decennium and 
leave the Congress party to be stamped out by the fighting 
races!” The locality to “retire from” is India; the “party” 
to be “stamped out” are certain fellow-citizens of your 
reviewer's who happen to be members of the Indian National 
Congress. That is to say, the following gentlemen, although 
they be most loyal and devoted subjects of the Emperor of 
India, and are untiring in their efforts to maintain the present 
régime, are to be destroyed in a period of anarchy, which may 
last for ten years, and is te be called forth simply to secure 
their murder :— 


The Hon. N. G. Chandavarkar (appointed by the King-Emperor 
within the past few months), Judge of the High Court of 
Bombay, and ex-President: of the Congress, December, 1900. 

The Hon. Budrudin Tyabji, Judge of the High Court of 
Bombay, ex-President of the Congress. 

The Hon. S. Subramania Aiyar, Judge of the High Court of 
Madras, a leading supporter of the Congress. 

The Hon. Ananda Charlu, Madras Member of the Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, ex-President of the Congress. 

The Hon. Pherozeshah Mahta, ex-Bombay Member of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council, ex-President of the Con- 


ress. 
Mr. E. Dinshaw Wacha, elected President of the Bombay 
Municipality two months ago, Joint General Secretary of 


the Congress. 
Mr. Gokhale, Bombay Member of the Viceroy’s Legislative 


Council. , 

I mention these seven gentlemen as theirs were the first 
names which immediately occurred to me on reading the 
atrocity in your columns. They will serve as samples of the 
chief supporters of the Congress throughout India, whose 
name is Legion.-Mahommedan and Hindoo alike. More 
foyal and devoted subjects of the Crown are not to be found 
in any part of his Majesty's dominions. It was while he was 
President-elect of the Congress six months ago that the 
Bombay Government offered the Judgeship of the High 
Court to Mr. Chandavarkar. As of the leaders, so may it be 
said of the rank-and-file of Congress supporters: ‘they are 
the backbone of that acquiescence in, and support of, British 
rule which, and not the sword, makes the continuance of 
British rule in India possible. It is of such British subjects, 
and it is in the pages of the Spectator, of all papers in Britain, 
that the infamous and abominable suggestion is made which 
I quote above. I content myself with drawing attention to 
the statement. I dare not let myself comment upon it. I 
wish I could think comment were superfluous. But unhap- 
pily there are too many Britons who will think the: statement 
admirable and proper.—I am, Sir, Xe., Wma. Diasy. 

Valyevo, Bromley, Kent. 

[We are greatly relieved to think that our correspondent 
did not dare let himself comment upon our remarks. If in 
the course of what he appears to regard as non-comment he 
talks about “ barbarous sentiments,” “the atrocity in your 
columns,” and “the infamous and abominable suggestion,” 
what might he not have said if, like Mr. Winkle, he had taken 
his coat off and really begun to comment? Yet even in view of 
that appalling possibility we must, we fear, express our im- 





ijalso to be 


penitence. Unquestionally the Congress party, if we were to quite equal to its task. But this refusal of Celtic Ireland to 


leave India, would be stamped out by the fighting races oft 
North; and in face of the chatter and twaddle encoura ah 
the Congress movement, it is not easy for the phar’ zh 
to view that possibility without a certain sense of equaniniy 
Is it necessary to remind Mr. Digby that a Congress might 
stamped out without its members being murdered ? Ve 

likely he may feel that he would like to stamp out ¢), 
Spectator, but even if he does we shall not assume that he 
wants to kill either us or our reviewer. Needless to “4 
we do not invite any further comment on this subje . 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


ct, 





THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE COUNTRY, 
[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘ SPECTATOR,’’} 
Sir,—Few thoughtful Liberals will be disposed to question 
your belief that the future of the Liberal party is very pre 
carious, and that there are broad differences of opinion 
amongst Liberals on Imperial policy which will not dis. 
appear with the conclusion of the war in South Africa. One 
section of the party sees nothing but danger in the growth of 
the sentiment of Imperial unity which has been so remark. 
able a feature in the life of the British peoples, both in the 
Mother-country and the Colonies, during the past ten years. 
it believes that the Empire has been expanding too rapidly 
and that the absorption of the time of Parliament by Imperia} 
questions has prevented attention being given to necessary 
reforms at home. The other section believes that the true line 
of our national development lies in the realisation of the fact 
that we are citizens of a world-wide Empire and in the deter. 
mination not to shirk the responsibilities this entails, while 
at the same time it is—to judge by the manifestoes of the 
Imperial Liberal Council—as eager as the section which holds 
opposite views on Imperial policy to further that long list of 
reforms which have figured in the programme of the party 
ever since 1891, but which under present conditions haye 
little chance of being carried into effect. Liberals who are 
not closely identified with either section will probably admit: 
(1) That the Liberal party must make it clear that Imperial 
interests would be safe in its hands if it wishes to regain the 
confidence of the country; (2) that due regard for Imperial 
interests abroad must be shown to be consistent with 
proper attention to the needs of the people at home, 
Is it not possible to satisfy these two conditions and 
at the same time provide a remedy for the congestion 
of business in the House of Commons, which is be. 
coming a great question on which Liberals ought to havea 
policy ? During the present Session it has only been possible 
to carry on the business of the country by a drastic use of 
the Closure. A reform in procedure as suggested by Sir 
Henry Fowler, an extension of the principle of Grand Con- 
mittees as suggested by Mr. T. W. Russell, would only be a 
palliation of the evil. Business is congested in the House 
of Commons because we are attempting to deal in one single 
legislative body with the external interests of an Empire of 
four hundred million inhabitants, with interests common to 
the forty million inhabitants of the United Kingdom, and 
with the separate interests of England, Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland. Australia, on the other hand, with her four 
million inhabitants, has found it necessary, while retaining 
the Colonial Legislatures for Colonial purposes, to estab- 
lish a Commonwealth Parliament. Two-thirds of the general 
statutes passed by Parliament every year are now of special 
application to one country or the other of the United King- 
dom. The true remedy for the existing state of things 
would appear to be the establishment of local Legislatures to 
deal with legislation of this character. Adequate attention 
would thus be secured to domestic reforms ; while there cat 
be little doubt that the business of the Empire would be 
better administered than it is at present in a Parliament 
which those who have made no study of Imperial questions 
would not seek to enter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THOUGHTFUL LIBERAL. 
[We cannot, of course, agree with our correspondent’s 
plea for “Home-rule all round,” though we admire the 
spirit and temper of his letter. But for the faet that 
a certain section of the United Kingdom, which happens 
grossly over-represented, sends us repre 
sentatives who deliberately try to impede, not to further, 
the work of Parliament, the House of Commons would be 
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presentative institutions need not be regarded 
Another hundred years—a small period in 
—may see its disappearance.—Ep. Spectator. } 





A DREAM HOUSE. 
[To THR Epiror THE “SpecraTor.”] 

Sir—The story of a “dream house” in your issues of 
May 25th and June Ist brought to my recollection a curious 
jnstance of the same kind that happened to me some 
years ago. One night I awoke with a great shriek. 
My sister, who was sleeping in the room, started up. 
“What is the matter?” “ Nothing,” I said, almost laughing. 
But I saw beside my bed a strange dark young man, dressed 
in a brown coat and black-and-white plaid trousers; the 
clothes seemed as much part of the dream or appearance as 
the figure. A few months after I went to a country house 
where there was 2 large party for a hunt week in the neigh- 
bourhood. Amongst the guests visiting at the house I 
yecognised the dark man I had seen, dressed in the 
brown coat and black-and-white trousers; precisely as he 
appeared in my vision or dream. I mentioned it to several 
people. It was joked over. A few months litter on, the same 
man with another gentleman whom I knew ealled at my house ; 
they had been otter hunting since the small hours of the 
worning, and were half famished. After refreshment, the 
friend of my dream asked me to show him the church, which 
was quite near, and play the organ to him (he knew I did so 
for the service). On the way he said:—*I have had a most 
extraordinary feeling ever since I have been here; I feel as if 
i had been here before. A most strange feeling. The house 
and place are quite familiar to me.” I did not mention to 
him his having appeared to me, but I told those to whom I 
had narrated my dream what he said when visiting the place, 
and I was not laughed at this time.—I am, Sir, &e., 


C. M. E, 


Or 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sm.—There is a certain old house which was in my family 
for several generations,—it had been a monastery or home 
of a Brotherhood in the reign of King John. I remember 
an old superstition that the monks’ curse rested on a part 
of the garden where nothing could ever be induced to grow, 
A young girl of fifteen, afterwards my grandmother, had a 
very singular and vivid dream, in which she saw herself as 
vrown up, and the mistress of a peculiar old house, which, 
with its surroundings, she fully described to her mother. 
Naturally the account was smiled at,—and forgotten. Two 
years later the young girl was asked on a visit, in a neigh- 
bourhood before unknown to her, and the invitation was 
accepted. On nearing ber destination she was much startled 
at seeing a “peculiar old house,” avenue, &c., which fulfilled 
in every particular that of the well-remembered dream, and, 
somewhat excited, she asked her hostess who lived there, 
laughingly telling the reason of her question. She was 
informed that the owner was young and unmarried. Strange 
to say, the next year, quite accidentally, the two met, and were 
mutually attracted, and so it came to pass that my grand- 
mother went to be mistress of the very place she had dreamed 
of years before, and there she lived for sixty-eight years and 
saw her children’s children. Often has she repeated to me 
the old story.—I am, Sir, &e., M. A. B. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND PEACE. 
[To tHE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Old members of the Liberal party looked forward with 
great interest to the utterances of their leaders on the subject 
of the terms of peace because those leaders had, in their 
opinion, a great opportunity. The Boers, as you have 
pointed out on many occasions, are fighting to maintain the 
principle that the black man isa mere chattel. “The Burghers 
will tolerate no equalities between black and white, either in 
Church or State,” runs their Grondwet,—that is, their Consti- 
tution. We, onthe other hand, maintain that black and white 
should have equal rights. Though in these days Conservatives 


have accepted this principle, still it originated with the 
Liberals, and it is for Liberals to propose a modification of it. 
Fancy what an outery would have been raised by that party 
if in the negotiations with Botha Mr. Chamberlain had 
promised that in the matter of the 


treatment of the in- 





digenous population the principle set forth in the Transvaal 

Grondwet would be adhered to. Who can blame him that 
he tried to conciliate his opponents by enforcing the opposite 

principle that the natives should be treated as they are in’ 
Cape Colony? Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Morley, Mr. F. 

Harrison, and Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman have now set 

forth their views. They might have said: For the sake of 

peace, in the name of the Liberal party we waive the principle 

of equality between black and white. They might have 

proposed some compromise. They might have at least 

encouraged the Government to propose some compromise, 

They have not done so. They leave the Boers to their belief 

that on the principle for which they have been contending, and 

often fighting, for one hundred years the British people will 

never yield. And so this war, of. which we are all so tired, 

goes on.—I am, Sir, &e., Oup LIBERAL. 





SWIFTS IN LONDON. 
[To THE Eprror OF THE SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—I saw three common swifts hawking over the east end 
of the Serpentine this afternoon (June 13th). I regret to say 
that they have since disappeared. I have never seen or heard of 
swifts in London before this, and do not know whether you 
may think this note of their passing visit worth recording.— 
I am, Sir, &e., ARTHUR CLAY. 
19 Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 





AN ADVENTUROUS WAGTAIL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
Srr,—The following extract from a letter of May 26th last 
may interest some of your readers :— 
“Midland Railway, Wellingborough. 

A truck of bricks labelled Bagworth to Childs Hill arrived 
in our marshalling sidings yesterday, and the attention of our 
foreman being drawn to a small opening, through which a couple 
of wagtails were every now and then passing with food in their 
beaks, one of the bricks was removed, and then a nest of young 
birds (wagtails) was discovered, and it was evident the old ones 
had followed the truck for a distance of forty-four miles. As there 
are tunnels between here and London, it was thought they could 
not very well follow it to its destination, and Foreman Foster 
therefore carefully removed the nest, placing it in a tuft of 
grass on the embankment. The noise the young birds made soon 
caused the old ones to find them, and they are now feeding them, 
just as if no disturbance had occurred.” 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Pitch and Pay, Stoke Bishop. 


GERTRUDE THOMAS. 








POETRY. 


FOUR EPIGRAMS FROM THE ANTHOLOGY.* 





( Laus Veneris.’’—Asclepiades, B.C. 290; Samos, I. 2.) 
SwEEtT to thirsty throats in summer is the draught of snow, 
Sweet to sailors after winter spring’s first blossoms blow ; 
Sweetest though when one cloak covers 
Two glad lovers. 





(‘ Love and the Scholar.” —Marcus Argentarius, I., 4) 
As I read Hesiod one day 
Chloris came suddenly my way; 
I dropped the book and cried for glee—~ 
“Old Hesiod, that’s enough for me!” 





(** Lovers’ lips.’”’—Plato, L.,, 5.) 
Kissing Phyllis, all my soul 
To my lips once found its way, 
And eager to attain the goal 
Had very nearly passed away. 





(* Love the Runaway.”—Meleager, I., 13.) 

Stop the thief! Raise hue and ery! 
Love, wild Love, has fled; 

At the dawn I saw him fly 
Laughing from my bed. 

The boy is tearful, swift and shrill, 
A chatterbox and sly, 

Winged is he and has shafts to kill, 
There’s boldness in his eye. 








* The numbers are those of the epigrams in Mackail’s “‘ Greek Anthology.” 
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No father owns him; earth denies 
The rascal, sea and air 
Disclaim him each. Where’er he flies 
All hate him everywhere ; 
More snares for souls I fear he’ll trace. 
See !—ambushed there he lies ; 
The archer’s made his lurking place 
In Myrrha’s laughing eyes. 
’ G. LEVESON GOWER. 


PLATO (?), ANTHOLOGIA IX. 39. 





(With apologies for Venus, Cupid, and Mars, as metrically more manageable 


than Aphrodite, Eros, and Ares. } 





ry : a 
‘A Kuxpis Moiocsot’ xopaose trav ’AQpodiray 
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VENUS said to the Muses, “ You girls must respect me; 
I have Cupid to set upon those who neglect me.” 

“ Keep this chatter for Mars,” said the Muses to Venus; 
“ As for us and your imp, there is nothing between us.” 


A. J.C. 





BOOKS. 


——— 
THE HEART OF THE EMPIRE.* 


WE hope that all those who are interested in the problems of 
modern city life will not be deterred from reading the essays 
contained in this book by the strong political bias to be traced 
in most of them. This, to our mind, regrettable element 
does not destroy their interest or their value to those who 
desire to know the condition of the London poor. We shall 
not again allude in this review to the politics of these different 
essayists, merely stating that, in our judgment, they have 
weakened by their immoderate expressions an otherwise strong 
piece of work. “ Realities at Home,” the first, and perhaps 
the most significant, of the papers, deals with “the new town 
type,” —the street-bred people of the twentieth century. The 
picture is vivid and not very encouraging. Physically and 
mentally, the town-bred man, more especially the Londoner, 
is diverging from the recognised type of Englishman. Small, 
excitable, voluble, with little stamina or endurance, he seeks 
in betting and drinking the stimulus his feverish tempera- 
ment demands. Only a small proportion of Londoners are 
classified by Mr. Charles Booth as “very poor,”’—only 10 per 
cent., in fact. But so many tens taken from so many 
hundreds would form the population of a large town. It is 
difficult, as Mr. Masterman says, to keep in mind the numbers 
when dealing with the percentages, and the percentages when 
handling the numbers. But it is by no means only on the 
“very poor” that the terrible effects of overcrowding are to 
be seen. Nearly a million people live, we are told, under 
conditions of illegal overcrowding, and if the local authorities 
could insist upon the carrying out of the law it would mean 
that this vast number of for the most part respectable people 
would be in the street. These people cannot have what to 
the simplest of their superiors are the necessary conditions 
of a civilised life. Not that they crave for these conditions. 
“The state of mind of the ordinary man in the ordinary street 
is acquiescence, sometimes shot with a vague discontent, more 
often with a fatuous cheerfulness.” ‘ Absolute concentration 
on an earthly outlook” is both the cause and the effect of his 
manner of life. His work demands no thought, he has no 
outlet whatever for the less material side of his nature, for, 
according to Mr. Masterman, while by no means devoid of a 
moral standard, he is entirely without a spiritual religion. 
Only a fringe of the people is touched by any of the 
Churches, yet the common standard includes neighbourly 
kindness, patience, and cheerfulness. Such a life offers 
no food whatever for the imagination or the spiritual life. 
The old crude ideas of heaven and hell are dead. They no 
longer have power either to goad or to restrain. Whatever 
we may think of the doctrines of eternal happiness and 
punishment, they did at least point to some goal other than 
that of physical comfort. God is still vaguely believed in as 
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“an amiable but absentee ruler,’ and “ the curtain of ty 
horizon has descended round the material things and th 
pitiful duration of human life.” ' 
_ Nothing but a real religion can, in Mr. Masterman’s 
Judgment, raise the Londoner from his degrading apathy 
In a religious revival alone lies “ the possibility of peace. 
ful escape from the gathering difficulties of the future.” 
Before a new and vivid realisation of the teachings of 
Christ “the technical questions would find moving power 
adequate to their speedy solution.” But whence are we to. 
look for this “wind of the spirit”? The Roman Catholic 
Church does hard and devoted work among a very few, the 
lay element being almost entirely absent. The Free Churches 
do much good among the lower middle and upper artisan 
classes ; they have no effect in the depths. The Church of 
England is, in Mr. Masterman’s eyes, “bound with the 
grave clothes of a dead past.” Her quarrels and her con. 
ventionalities depress the spectator. Nevertheless, if she wil] 
but admit the need of reform and cease quarrelling over ritual 
and ceremony, he thinks she might get back the fervour of 
her early ideals, and find it in her power to save the situation, 
We quote the last paragraph of this remarkable and strongly 
felt article, of which space has constrained us to give but an 
inadequate résumé :—*If the ery of ‘Back to the Christ’ 
which so many observers note as a manifest sign of the 
coming years, be but a herald of a deep and earnest attempt 
of the Churches to realise once again the life and teaching of 
their Master, then to the anxious watcher the night may 
indeed be far spent,—the dawn be nigh at hand.” 

The author of the chapter devoted to “Children of the 
Town,” while he warns the reader that there is much need to 
fear what manner of men and women they are becoming, and 
unless the present system of training is improved will con- 
tinue to become, certainly gives an attractive description of 
the boys and girls that they are. The secret of the strange 
charm they possess is, he tells us, their friendliness, their 
unhesitating trust in strangers, from which he -argues 
that in the majority of cases they are accustomed 
to affection at home, and that their parents love 
them and, according to their lights, treat them well and 
kindly. Outside school the training of these children is 
naturally dependent on their mothers. Their fathers are 
away all day and are often hardly seen by them except on Sun- 
days. Of the moral standard set up and inculeated by a 
respectable woman of the class whose children fill the 
Board-schools he gives an interesting account. She condemns 
dishonesty and drunkenness first of all, and discourages all 
quarrelling indoors. She inculeates kindness to the weak, and 
her teachings prevail in a degree which would hardly be 
believed by those without experience. Also—rather to our 
astonishment—she encourages, apparently not so successfully, 
respect to superiors. Truthfulness is a virtue which is alto- 
gether overlooked, and the children early practise what Mr. 
Bray calls “ the besetting sin of the poor.” Respect for truth 
is a matter of self-respect, and this is precisely the quality in 
which the London child is wanting. In his parents’ eyes 
“only his actions count for anything,” and the result too often 
is that he himself counts “ only such actions as are known 





to be his.” 

There can be no doubt that “the harmful fascination 
of the streets” has a bad effect on the nerves and 
disposition of the town-bred child, rendering him highly 
strung, irritable, and unstable. This fascination, which 
all who have been brought up even in the richer quarters 
of London will recognise, is well described by Mr. Bray: 
“No one can wander along the crowded roads on a Satur- 
day evening when the whole world is tossing about on the 
pavement like some stormy sea, without being seized by a 
curious thrill of excitement.” Child and man alike feel it, 
“and once they have been subjected to the crowd passion, 
crave for a repetition of the emotion.” Never to have known 
the calming influences of Nature is a great loss, and Mr. Bray 
declares that even a fortnight’s holiday in the country makes 
a deep mental impression on town children, forming an epoch 
in their lives, and standing as a landmark in their past. 
Among the voluntary agencies at work for the good of the 
London children, the one, we read, which might be the most 
important, is the Sunday-school. The majority of children, 





we learn to our surprise, attend some kind of Sunday- 
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The usefulness of these institutions is crippled, how- 
ever, by @ lack of efficient teachers, most of whom come 
from the same class as their scholars, and also by the dry 
doctrinal nature of the lessons imparted by young curates 
quite unaccustomed to children. The subtleties of Christian 
dogma are equally outside the interests and the comprehen- 
sion of a child, and he retains little but what is vague and 
meaningless. With one clear idea standing out among the 
mists that the next world is “a sort of topsy-turvydom where 
the poor will be rich and the rich poor,” religion and conduet 
remain completely apart in his mind. How far the religious 
teaching given in the Board-schools is able to supply these 
defects, we do not quite make out from the essay before us. 
Mr. Bray is in favour of the compromise which prohibits 
soctarian teaching, while retaining what he calls the “ residual 
calx” of Christianity; and he declares that religion has been | 
found the only means of imparting definite moral teaching. 
The whole question of religious teaching in schools would be, | 
he considers, best settled by Parliament. The end of such | 
instruction is, in his opinion, to teach the child “to judge his | 
actions, his victories, and his defeats, not by the world’s 
standard of social and commercial success, but by the rules 
of right and wrong laid down by the one supreme man, Jesus 
Christ,’ so that children who see round them so much of man’s 
degradation “ may learn something of his infinite dignity.” In 
the Board-school system he sees many defects, and for its im- 
provement suggests many remedies. That the schools should be 
brought into touch with the social and philanthropic agencies of 
the parish is most desirable, but nearly impossible while the | 
clergy maintain their hostile position. At present the children 
too often forget both the training and the learning that have been | 
imparted to them, because no one helps them to keep them in 
mind. For Mr. Bray’s scheme for the general improvement 
of the system of primary education we must refer our readers 


school. 





to his essay. 

The housing question is discussed by Mr. F. W. Lawrence 
in all the aspects of the vicious circle in which that hitherto 
unanswerable problem moves. The essayist fixes his hopes on 
the removal of a proportion of the factories with their work- 
men, and the consequent loosening of the packed mass within 
the city, where rents now run to from 2s, or 3s. per room 
a week on the outskirts to 7s. 6d. in the neighbourhood of 
Tottenham Court Road; also on increased facilities of 
transit, and a more effectual supervision of suburban build- 
ing Many of the new jerry-built houses are even at the 
start hardly fit for human habitation. A policy of prevention, 
as well as one of cure, should be devised. From day to day, 
he tells us, “the venue of the solution of the problem is 
changed.” What was yesterday the suburb is now the town, 
what to-day is country will to-morrow be a suburb. 


“The Church and the People” is written by a parson who, 
instead of taking “the standpoint of the ideal Churchman,” 
endeavours to take the standpoint of the labouring classes. 
Putting himself in their place, he weighs the Church of 
England, and finds it wanting. The services, he says, to a 
man who is not what is technically called a Churchman seem 
monotonous and repetitive, and evoke in him nothing better 
than a feeling of respect for a rite he does not understand. 
Yet no change can be made in the Prayer-book, say the timid 
stewards of God's mysteries, without shaking the Church to 
her foundations. The majority of discourses, he continues, 
“ deal with Old Testament scenes and New Testament writings, 
or declarations of shibboleths which mean much to the preacher, 
but little to the unconvinced hearer.” The younger clergy 
begin their work, he complains, knowing nothing of the 
religious and social difficulties which beset the present day, 
though they may be well up in those which troubled 
the early Church or the Reformation period. He dreams 
of a Universal Christian Church which shall exist to 
proclaim the principles of its founder,—to teach morality, 
to witness to the Unseen, and also to the brotherhood 
of man. He pleads for less definition in matters of dogma, 
and in this matter, greatly as we sympathise with his dream, 
he seems to us to go altogether outside what is practical, 
“ Personal fitness for the work ” should be the test of candidates 
for the ministry, “rather than theological acquiescence.’ The 
doctrines of the Trinity, the Atonement, and the Divinity of 
Christ should remain, in his opinion, undefined. We question 





f the priests of his ideal Church would find enough in common ° ¢o. 


to enable them to work together, and we altogether doubt his 
theory that the Church, if disestablished and reconstituted on 
these principles, would immediately be joined, by all the Dis- 
senters. They for the most part hold to particular dogmas 
more tenaciously even than the Church, and would take fright 
at a laxity of doctrine which to their minds would savour of 
agnosticism. 

The religious element which we trace in two or three of 
these essays strikes us as exceedingly significant, because 
we believe it to be widely typical. A great many thoughtful 
and religious-minded men do undoubtedly believe that the 
elaborate edifice of dogma which the Churches have taken so 
long to build is tottering to its fall, but they do not fear that 
the vital spirit of Christianity will be quenched in the ruins. 
On the contrary, however imperfectly they conceive of the 
Divine Sonship, they believe that Christ’s words shall not 
pass away, but will continue to guide the conduct and inspire 
the hope of mankind till at last “a new heaven and a new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness” shall testify to the 
victory of the Saviour. 





SWALLOWFIELD.* 
HowskEs also, like men and books, have their fates, and the 
history of a house is often more interesting, because more 
various, than the history of a family. Families decay, but 
many an ancient mansion in England has survived the ruin 
of its owners, the changes of dynasties, and, what is far more 
dangerous, the cruelty of vandals. Swallowfield, of course, 
has suffered with the rest, and the destruction wrought in the 
seventeenth century by Lord Clarendon was avenged (so to 


| say) in the nineteenth by the removal of Clarendon’s addi- 


tions. However, the house has had a far more interesting 
career than most. It has been the home of many a great 


man; poets and statesmen have visited it; and it has 
played a curious, if unimportant, part in the history of England. 
Its story was well worth telling, and Lady Russell has told it 
with a light hand and considerable skill. She does not pretend 
to have written a serious history; she has merely collected 
with infinite patience and from all sources whatever facts 
related to Swallowfield, and she has produced a work botb 
scholarly and entertaining. 

At the Conquest Swallowfield was given with many other 
manors to William FitzOsbern, “dapifer” or steward to 
William the Conqueror, and Seneschal of Normandy. From 
his family it passed to the St. Johns, Despencers, and De la 
Beches, and in the reign of Edward III. it was already a Royal 
park. Now Edward, we are told, kept a large stud there, 
and paid a pretty price for his horses, Three chargers. 
cost him a sum equivalent to £4,500,—a bright brown bay 
named ‘ Bayard,’ a dappled horse with grey spots called 
‘Le Bryt,’ and a grey with a black head called ‘Pomers.’ 
But the active measures which the King took to improve the 
breed of horses were not universally approved, and Arch- 
bishop Islip charged him roundly with extravagance. ‘“ How 
many and great, then,” said the Archbishop, “are the yearly 
expenses of your grooms and horses? Would it not be good 
and wholesome counsel to you that you should diminish the 
number of your horses to pay your debts and those of your 
father; or if the debts were paid, to give to so many religious 
poor and pilgrims, or to convert to other uses of piety ?” 
The King is said to have taken the Archbishop’s counsel to 
heart, but Swallowfield remained a Royal park, and it is un- 
likely that the Royal stud was diminished. 

However, in 13875 King Edward presented both manor and 
park to the Princess Isabella, the romantic lady who, after 
several unhappy courtships, fell in love with and married 
Ingelram de Courcy, Duke of Bedford, a knight by eight 
years her junior. So Swallowfield remained a Royal residence 
until the death of Henry VIII., who included it in the dowry 
of more than one ill-fated Queen. It then was sold to 
Christopher Lytcott, whose grandson married the daughter 
of Sir Nicholas Overbury, and thus it is that this peaceful 
country house was disturbed by such a story of love and 
poison as is rare in our annals. For in 1615 the wicked 
Countess of Essex was tried, with her attendants, for the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, and when Weston hesitated to 


disclose the truth at the gallows, John Lytcott interrupted 
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the execution by asking the condemned man whether or not he | 
la capital of less than £100,000. The Midland Counties Rail. 


had poisoned Sir Thomas. For this he was committed to the 
Tower, but he was presently enlarged, and the part which he 
played in a squalid tragedy is only interesting here because 
it adds another scene to a curious panorama. Meanwhile 
the house had been purchased by a worthy merchant of the 
City, one Samuel Backhouse, whose son took an active part 
in the Civil War on the side of the Royalists, and whose 
grandson was a famous Rosicrucian and friend of Ashmole. 
And after the Backhouses the Hydes ; several Lords Clarendon 
inhabited and beautified Swallowfield, though Lady Russell 
has completely disproved the suggestion that the History of 
the Civil War was either begun or finished at the Berkshire 
country house. But Evelyn visited it in 1685, and it 
seems to have satisfied even that stern critic of gardens, 
“22nd October I accompanied my Lady Clarendon to her 
house at Swallowfield in Berks,” thus he writes, “dining by 
the way at Mr. Graham's Lodge at Bagshot; hence went to 
Swallowfield. This house is after the antient building of 
honourable gentlemen's houses, when they kept up antient 
hospitality, but the gardens and waters are as elegant as ‘tis 
possible to make a flat by art and industry and no meane 
expense, my Lady being extraordinarily skilled in the flowery 
part, and my Lord in diligence of planting.” With Evelyn we 
are already in modern times; the barbarity of the Plantagenets 
is far behind us. Swallowfield is now an elegant mansion 
with “ innumerable timber trees” and “delicious and rare fruit,” 
so that we are not surprised when it becomes the property of 
the founder of the family which did more than any other to 
found our modern England. 

In 1719 Thomas Pitt purchased Swallowfield. This energetic 
ind ingenious public servant was by this time near the end 
of his eareer. He had amassed a large fortune as an “ inter- 
oper,” he had gained a world-wide fame by the purchase of 
the Pitt diamond, and he had retired to live the easy life of 
an English country gentleman. When once the diamond was 
sold, his anxieties were at an end, and no doubt he was content 
to exchange the arduous duties of an Indian Governor for the 
pleasant task of building bridges and planting trees in the 
«uietude of Berkshire. But Swallowfield, though it was an early 
home of the Pitts, remained but a few years in their distin- 
<uished possession. In 1737 John Dodd bought the manor, 
and in 1820 it became the property of Sir Henry Russell, 
whose descendants are its present owners. And with the 
Russells we reach another period. The first of them—Sir Henry 
—was the friend of Dr. Johnson, of whom Lady Russell has 
several stories to tell. At dinner one day the Doctor maintained 
that “no man loved labour; no man would work if he could help 
it.” Reynolds objected, and gave Pope for his instance. 
But Pope’s inspiration, said the Doctor, “was the love of 
fame, and not the love of labour. Leander swam the 
Hellespont, but that doesn't prove that he loved swimming.” 
An excellent epigram, and quite in the vein. Thus under its 
last rulers Swallowfield has become rather literary than 
political. Sir George Russell was the friend of Dickens and 
Thackeray, and anecdotes of both are among his papers. It 
is interesting to read each man’s impression of the famous 
quarrel which so long divided them. ‘It is a quarrel,” said 
Thackeray; “I wish it to be a quarrel, and it will always be a 
quarrel.” Said Dickens: “Well, I am bound to say that 
nothing ever took place between Thackeray and me face to 
face which was not to his honour.” And with this we take 
Jeave of a discursive book which illustrates as well as any 
ther we know the vicissitudes of houses. Truly, Fuller, 
uoted by Lady Russell, spoke the truth when he said: “It is 
vserved that the lands in Berkshire are very skittish, and 
often cast their owners.” But if the riders have been “ un- 
skilful” it is not merely matter for regret. For Swallowfield 
way remember with pride that Kings, Royal Dukes, Clarendon, 
and Pitt have all attempted to curb its skittish humour. 





THE MIDLAND RAILWAY.* 
Ir is not easy to determine the origin of the Midland Railway 
Company; something of the same doubt surrounds it that 
sometimes attaches to the source of a great river. The 
Leicester and Swannington line is certainly the oldest of all 
included in the Midland system, for it was opened on July 17th, 
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way was considerably later (it was opened piece by piece 
between May 30th, 1839, and June 30th, 1840), but it had a 
capital of £600,000, was nearly three times as long, and had the 
prestige of its name. <A third affluent, so to speak, was the North 
Midland. The Midland Railway of to-day came into being 
on May 10th, 1844, when the three companies named above 
were amalgamated. This step had become a necessity ; theiy 
affairs had been going from bad to worse, under the pressure 
of competition and a great burden of unnecessary officials, 
By the new arrangement, war, always expensive whereyey 
and however it is fought, gave way to peace, and nineteen 
directors, with two sets of managers, superintendents, &e., 
were dispensed with. The effect on the finance of the 
undertaking was striking. In 1845 the average dividend 
of the three separate companies was just under 3 per 
cent.; in 1845 (the first complete year of union) the Mid. 
land paid just over 63. The policy of amalgamation and 
co-operative enterprise has been carried on with energy ever 
since, Twenty-nine additional undertakings (including three 
canals) have been acquired, and twenty lines, measuring in all 
six hundred and twenty miles, have been bought or construeted 
in combination with other companies. The most important 
amalgamation of all was all but effected in 1877, when negotia. 
tions were carried on for the purchase of the Manchester 
Sheffield, and Lincoln Railway by the Midland and Great 
Northern Companies. A permanent 4 per cent. was offered; 
Sir Edward (then Mr.) Watkin stuck out for 43, and the 
negotiations came to nothing. It is not easy to say what 
would have heen the result to the purchasing companies if 
the scheme had been carried out. But what the Manchester, 
Sheftield, and Lincoln shareholders lost by its failure is plain 
enough. They never got the 4 per cent. which they might 
have had ensured to them in permanence; their average divi- 
dend for the next twenty years was scarcely more than half 
that amount; once (in 1895) it was nl. They have now the 
grander title of the “Great Central,” purchased by an 
enormous expenditure (which the scheme of 1877 would have 
avoided), but the 4 per cent. has not yet been reached. Sir 
Edward Watkin was certainly a great personality, but there 
are many people who have little reason to regard him with 
gratitude. 

There is no little amusement to be found in going back to 
the “day of small things” with which the era of railways 
began. There is a certain effusiveness of spirit at all opening 
ceremonies, and it was conspicuous when the first train ran 
on the Leicester and Swannington Railway. Mottoes such as 
“Cheap Coal and Granite,’ “Warm Hearths and Good 
Roads,” a band of music in one waggon and a cannon in 
another, were among the ornaments of the occasion. As for 
the crowd, it was absolutely inspired. “There was a general 
shout ‘See the puffing monster moves.’ Did some thousands 
of people really burst forth into this simultaneous cry? The 
accommodation provided was not luxurious. The carriages 
were of one class, without cover or seats or spring buffers, 
For this the fare charged was 13d. per mile. In a very short 
time, however, first-class carriages were introduced. For 
these 24d. per mile was charged. Seats could be booked some 
days in advance. Mr. Stretton points out that the term 
“booking office” still recalls this practice. So the arm-rests 
on the sides of a carriage recall the days when passengers had 
to hold on for dear life. The arrangements were of the most 
primitive kind. A pole with a red lamp was hoisted when a 
train had to be stopped for passengers or goods. There was 
one at each station, and another at the ‘Stag and Castle 
Inn.’ To travel as much as seventeen miles (we are speaking 
of the Leicester and Swannington line) without refreshment 
was not to be thought of. There was but one line of rails; 
the trains, therefore, were separated by an interval of fifteen 
minutes, and this was measured by an hour-glass. A flag by 
day, a candle in the window by night, was the stop-signal. 
As this was managed by the wife of a platelayer. We are left 
to guess what would have happened if her attention had been 
divided between a baby and a train. 


But if it was a day of small things, it was also a day of 
great men. On the opening day mentioned above the engine, 
which bore the still unforgotten name of the ‘Comet,’ was 
driven by George Stephenson. All that we hear of this won- 
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derful man increases our admiration for him. He planned 


the line on principles which substantially still hold the field, 
and he made the locomotives,—a combination of offices which 
seems strange nowadays. In both provinces of work he had 
rivals, and there is a characteristic story of how he received 
the suggestion that one of these rivals (Bury and Co.) should 
have an order. “Very well,” he said, “I have no objection, 
put put them to this fair test—hang one of Bury’s engines on 
to one of mine, back to back, then let them go at it, and 
whichever walks away with the other, that's the engine. 
The Bury engine was tried, but did not justify its maker's 
poast, for it could not draw the train to which its rival was 
equal. “Why did’st thou say that whatever Stephenson's 
engine could do, thine own could do?” was the question 
addressed to Mr. Bury with Quaker-like directness by Mr. 
John Ellis (afterwards chairman of the Midland, 1849-1858), 
and, we are told, left unanswered. Robert Stephenson had 
also much to do with the early days of the Midland. Such a 
father and son have seldom been seen. A less admirable 
person was George Hudson, first chairman of the Company. 
Yet he was a man of genius. That a tradesman in a small 
way—he began life as a draper in York—should rise to a 
position from which he virtually ruled the railway system of 
England was a marvellous achievement. Power and flattery 
—the base adulation showered by the “Upper Ten” on this 
vulgar adventurer is one of the most disgraceful facts in our 
social history—and his own ungovernable greed of gain 
brought him to ruin. If he escaped further punishment 
than loss of fortune and repute, it was because he would 
have taken a whole legion of fashionable people with him to 
prison. The Midland Company he did not injure. It had a 
atrong directorate, and a very strong vice-chairman, the John 
Ellis of whom we have already heard. 

Midland policy is commonly supposed to be aggressive. 
Certainly the system crops up, so to speak, in unexpected 
places, on the coast, for instance, where its name would not 
suggest its presence. The coast, however, in England is 
never very far from the most Midland regions. Mr. Stretton 
roundly asserts that the Company has never attacked except 
in self-defence. Some of his own summaries, however, as, 
eg., “Invasion of Wales,” would seem to suggest another 
view. But this is too grave and complicated a question to be 
discussed in these columns. One thing is certain, that the 
capital has grown to colossal dimensions, and that it is, in 
consequence, increasingly difficult to earn a good dividend. 

Whatever its shareholders may have to say, the public has 
no reason to be dissatisfied with Midland policy. It led the 
way in the matter of excursion trains. The very earliest 
ventures of the kind took place in the summer of 1840. By 
the fourth of these trains more than two thousand people 
were taken from Nottingham to Leicester. The event roused 
great excitement in both towns, and the local Press rose to 
the occasion. “Grand! magnificent! sublime! were the terms 
which gave vent to the feelings as in countless succession the 
animated mass rushed into view.” We are not told the fare 
charged. But in the following year, when Mr. Thomas Cook, 
the prince of the excursion system, began his career, five 
hundred and seventy passengers were conveyed from Leicester 
to Loughborough and back (twenty-five miles) for a shilling a 
head. It was a spirited enterprise for the time; in these days 
of cheap trains, it still remains the normal excursion fare. 
The same principles of policy dictated the “ master-stroke ” of 
1872—for so Mr. Stretton rightly describes it—when the 
Midland Company announced that in future third-class 
passengers would be carried by all trains. Less than three 
years afterwards second-class carriages were abolished. About 
the wise generosity of the first of these two changes no doubt 
can be entertained. Its effect has been admirable; any idea 
of returning to the old system is absolutely unthinkable. In 
the case of the second, there is more room for doubt. After 
more than a quarter of a century the majority of companies 
still adhere, and find a profit in adhering, to the old system. 
The Great Western practice of giving second-class return 
tickets at a price but slightly exceeding the double third is 
distinctly popular with the customers of the line. But what 
is good policy for one railway is not necessarily good for 
another. The Midland is chiefly a goods line, and _ its 
passenger traffic differs considerably from that of the Western 
and Southern lines. It would be ridiculous to lay down a 
hard-and-fast rule for all. 








And what are the financial results? The average dividend 
for fifty-six years (1845-1900) works out almost exactly at 
5¢ per cent. The maximum of 7% was reached in 1864, the 
minimum of 2 in 1850; in recent times the worst year has. 
been 1893, when the great coal strike was going on. It must 
be remembered that the Ordinary Stock bears a larger pro- 
portion to the Debenture, Guaranteed, and Preference than: 
it does in other “heavy” lines. On the whole, the result is: 
satisfactory. But the prospects of the future are gloomy 
for this as for all railways; possibly for all capital. The 
great wheel of change is bringing labour to the top. 





IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN JAPAN.* 

Mr. Osman Epwarbs is apparently that most cosmopolitan 
of creatures, a denationalised Briton. At all events, he talks 
with equal familiarity of London and Paris, and, which is 
more to the present purpose, made himself very much at home 
in Japan. His exceptionally well-written book does not 
reflect the merely ocular impressions of a passing tourist, nor 
yet does it set down and measure out the possibilities of 
Japan from the standpoint of a diplomat or merchant who 
considers the country to see what England can make out of 
it. He goes to Japan, to use his own phrase, as to a theatre; 
but to a theatre where, as on the Elizabethan stage, andience- 
and actors mix freely on the boards and contract friend- 
ships or enmities. Yet he begins with a chapter in which he 
speaks not merely as a spectator, but as the mouthpiece of 
those who look on the whole performance with no friendly 
eyes. The foreign resident doing business in Japan lives in 
a state of “ unassimilative exile.’ He keeps his own sports, 
his own society, and between him and the Japanese no love ie: 
lost. For his presence and for all the lessons of the West 
Japan shows and feels no gratitude. The lessons have been paid 
for, not cheaply, and now the cry is “ Japan for the Japanese.”” 
The merchant has to deal with a merchant community whose- 
commercial honesty is low, and to seek redress under Japanese 
law, which is incompletely codified, from Judges whose 
patriotic bias may override their sense of justice. In short, the 
position of the alien is in a fair way to become untenable, and 
Japan is only adopting from the West the material appliances. 
of civilisation. The spread of Christianity is being checked;. 
though, going strangely hand-in-hand with atheism, it has 
shaken the old beliefs. The very resemblance of the religion. 
as preached by Roman Catholics, to Buddhism was alleged 
to Mr. Edwards as a reason why so few converts were mace. 
It did not seem worth while tochange. The old morality, too,. 
has suffered, the traditional respect for position and age dis- 
appearing. Mr. Edwards cites curious instances of school-- 
boys revolting against their Head-Master, not for over-severity 
but for incompetence. The teacher must expect to be cross- 
examined by his scholars. ‘ Each publie school is an earnest- 
spirited little republic.” That is no bad sign of a people, one- 
may observe. And the extraordinary interest which tke: 
Japanese have rightly for all of us lies just in their com- 
bination of practical energy with artistic gifts. Thanks to 
their gift for organisation, there is no European nation that 
can embark or land an army corps with less friction, and the. 
discipline of their soldiers in circumstances of great tempta- 
tion has been a rebuke to Europe. 

However, we are straying from the main gist of Mr. 
Edwards's pleasant pages, which is to set down as a tourist 
for pleasure his impressions of the people and their amuse- 
ments. What he has to say concerning the theatre 
interests us. The religious plays and farcical inter- 
ludes subsist with them much as they were with 
us in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, performed 
largely in pantomime by masked actors, who employ a lan- 
guage of gesticulation familiar to their cultivated audience- 
Those who saw the performance of L’ Enfant Prodique can 
realise how great a scope is given by such an art for the 
actor's talent, but still the fact remains that their culture is 
in this matter on a lower intellectual scale than the Western. 
And the more popular dramas, where the actor plays un- 
masked and the subject is taken from human emotion, not 
mythological miracles, scarcely seem to rise to characterisation. 
Most of them are historical in subject and didactic in purpose- 
Duty is their main theme, and the hero shows his heroism 


* Japanese Plays and Playfellows. By Osman Edwards. With 12 Coloured 
Plates by Japanese Artists. London: W. Heinemann. [10s. net.} 
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often in passive obedience or in supreme self-sacrifice,—as 
when a father, charged to kill his ward, substitutes the head 
of his own son as a proof of the killing. The “happy 
despatch” is a constantly recurring invident, and one which 
gains a poignancy from examples in real life. Among the 
heroes of modern Japan are forty soldiers who slew them- 
selves because after the Chinese War the Government gave 
up Liaotung at the bidding of the European Powers. In the 
plays of which love is the theme a familiar figure is the girl 
who sells herself that her parents may not suffer, and the lover 
appears as her liberator. European ideas have penetrated to 
the stage in some degree, and an independent theatre was 
started to produce plays on the European model. But 
as the most famous of Japanese actors, Mr. Danjuro, ex- 
plained to the author, in all Western plays “the atti- 
tude of men to women seems to the Japanese not only 
irrational but ridiculous.” The leading playwright of the day 
studies the European technique of the stage, but recognises 
fully that the motives and situations must be such as would 
naturally explain themselves to the Japanese. Portia would 
seem to them brazen, Juliet intolerably and wantonly dis- 
obedient to her parents. So far is the East from the West, 
although the East uses the same make of cannon. Another 
great line of cleavage is shown in the naive acceptance of con- 
vention which admits as invisible any persons on the stage who 
wear black garments. The public is too polite to see them. 
And though the art is still hampered by strange conventions 
traceable to the puppets whom actors were for long held 
bound to imitate in their gesture, and by the tradition of a 
falsetto utterance, it does not fail of awakening emotion, and 
every theatre is provided with a tear-room where ladies may 
go and weep without inconveniencing their neighbours. The 
actor’s profession is lucrative, not so the dramatist’s; and 
herein also the Elizabethan conditions are reproduced. 
Formerly the stage was a hereditary guild; the novice began 
by being one leg of a horse (“a limb of the pantomime 
charger”). Now it is free to competition, and the actor's 
social tribute is not less there than here. 


Of Japanese poetry Mr. Edwards gives numerous specimens. 
He prefers the popular vernacular song to the more classic 
types; but in all cases the poems are epigrams rather than 
lyrics in our sense. He tells us much, too, of the Geishas who 
sing them, and is strong on the point that these ladies exercise 
a perfectly legitimate profession and must not be confounded 
with another class. That other class and the dismal pretti- 
ness of their surroundings he describes in a chapter which 
seems to us happily void of offence. The most charming of 
his pages describe taking the waters at two Japanese spas, 
where Mr. Edwards (speaking Japanese) made acquaintances 
who afterwards introduced him toa Japanese home. But we 
cannot touch on a tenth of the things described in this 
attractive book. In justice to the author we had rather give 
a specimen of his style in this sketch of the children’s chapel 
in the temple of Tennoji :— 


“ After some searching we discovered a man and woman kneel- 
ing on the threshold of a shrine, in which a wrinkled priest in 
shabby brown vestments was reciting a prayer. Drawing nearer, 
we noticed that the man was weeping and the woman held in her 
hands a baby’s kimono of brightly coloured material, which soon 
after she handed to the priest with a few copper coins. He took 
the garment, folded it carefully, and placed iton a shelf. Then 
raising our eyes from this pathetic scene, we observed for the first 
time the chapel itself. ‘The altar bore no image of Buddha 
flanked by gilt lotus or vases of natural flowers, but from cloth 
to ceiling it was covered with a bewildering pyramid of dead toys. 
Almond-eyed manikins and stiff-jointed maidens, dolls of all classes, 
richly or penuriously dressed, seemed to stretch imploring arms and 
to fix hallucinating eyes on the beholder; drums and trumpets, 
paper ships and indiarubber balls, masks and picture-books and 
rattles ...... the shells and figments of faithful toys, whose 
spirits had followed the babies’ souls to paradise. .. . . . The roof 
was hung, the sideshelves were piled with tiny dresses, pendent or 
folded; and most curious of all, the bellrope, that summoned 
Shotoku Taislie, the saintly prince, to conduct the dead infant 
to God was strung with overlapping woollen bibs—yellow and 
ved and green—the clumsy counterparts these of aureoles. But 
while we had been enthralled by this canonisation of dolldom, 
the priest had been writing, and now handed tothe mother a slip 
f paper attached to a thin wand of bamboo. Bowing low, she 
took the paper, pressed it to her forehead, and crossed the enclo- 
sure to the stone chamber known as the Tortoise Tower, for 
there those who look down over the circular balustrade into a 
central cavity will perceive clear water running from the mouth 
of a stone tortoise. Into that sacred stream which flows from 


rt! 

name which is bestowed on every believer after death; and the 
poor woman goes away not a little comforted, for now at leagt 
her child is sure of an orthodox introduction into paradise, Thus 
neither babe nor emperor is exempt from etiquette, whether life 
or death be the matter of ceremonies. Inequalities persist in the 
very funeral rites, though in their hearts the celebrants must 
feel that the geisha’s flower song is of universal application :-— 

* Peonies, roses, 

Faded, are equal ; 

Only while lite blooms 

Differ the flowers.’ ”” 

It only remains to add a word of commendation for the pic. 
tures, especially for Hiroshigi’s drawing of Kinlaikyio bridge 
in all its “fantastic liberty” of contour. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

THE contents as well as the laconic title of Marya 
Rodziewicz’s striking novel remind one of the epitaph on 
the Roman matron, domi mansit lanam fecit,—an epitaph 
which might well have been inscribed on the tomb of the 
elder of the two heroines portrayed in Distaff. And yet in 
a sense this belongs to the class of “emancipation novel,” 
for the author evinces at least equal sympathy for the 
votary of the modern ideal of sex equality as represented 
by the ambitious girl who, in the t« th of a public opinion 
far more antagonistic than that prevailing in England, 
resolutely fights her way to recognition as a woman doctor, 
Pani (Mrs.) Taida Skarsewski is a widow with two sons 
living in the country, a typical specimen of the maitresse 
femme, managing her farm in every detail, a hard task. 
mistress, never sparing herself or her subordinates, but 
inflexibly honest and just. And thus it comes about that 
she, no less than her saintly invalid sister, is able to detect 
under the aggressive insubordinate exterior of Stasia Ozierski 
—the emancipation girl—tie single-hearted energy and 
passion for thoroughness that distinguish her from her 
frivolous contemporaries. Thus, too, it comes about that she 
exerts almost from the first an inspiring and regulating influ. 
ence on the younger woman which ends after many struggles 
in a reconciliation of the old and the new ideals. Though the 
conditions are not likely to be exactly realised amongst us, 
this frank study of that eternal “problem of intimacy” 
recently discussed in our columns goes so straight to the 
root of the matter that it cannot fail to appeal to a wide 
circle of readers. The various types of discontent and aspira- 
tion which it portrays are less complex and sophisticated than 
we are accustomed to, but their simplicity renders them more 
intelligible and more susceptible of picturesque treatment. 
In a word, though the setting is outlandish, the atmosphere is 
never exotic, while the freshness and incisiveness of the style, 
the genuineness of the humour and pathos, and the author’s 
singular impartiality towards her characters combine to 
engross the reader’s attention from first to last. 

The volume of short stories just put forth by the ingenious 
author of Miranda of the Balcony is on the whole a stimu- 
lating rather than an exhilarating entertainment, so few are 
the cases in which Mr. Mason has condescended to the now un- 
fashionable close in the major key. For this he is not always 
to be blamed, since in several of these stories the disaster is 
inherent in the materials,—notably in that which gives its name 
to the collection. But the most powerful story in the collee- 
tion, that which describes how a young Englishman went out 
to West Africa, became enamoured of the swamp and the 
forest, turned witch-doctor, and led a strange dual life until 
he was shot by his greatest friend, is rather too deliberate an 
excursion into the domain of the gruesome to be altogether 
convincing, though the sketch has undeniable power. “ Mr. 
Mitchelbourne’s Last Escapade” is a spirited essay in the realm 
of the macabre, narrating the strange experience of a young 


farceur mistaken for a man already dead, yet unable tc 


establish his identity or to convince the three men who 
have caught him in their trap that their intended victim 
has escaped them. Another grisly tale tells of the expedition 
made into Manicaland by a Johannesburger in pursuit of his 


* (1.) Distaf. By Marya Rodziewiez. Translated by S. C. de Soissons. 
London: Jarrold and Sons. [6s.] (2.) Ensign Knightley, and other Stories. 
By A. E. W. Mason. London: Constable and Co, | 6s.|——(3.) Catherine of 
Ca'ais. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s.|—— 
(4.) The Sea hath its Pearls. By Nellie K. Blisset. London: Hutchinson and Co. 
{ 6s, (5.) A Woman-Derelict. By May Crommelin. London: John Long. [6s.] 
(6.) The Heritage. By Edwin Pugh and Godfrey Burchett. London: 
Sands and Co, [6s -(7.) The Hidden Model. By Frances Harrod (Frances 
Forbes-Robertson). London: W. Heinemann. [s. | (8.) Chapenga’s White 





earth to heaven, the paper drops, being inscribed with the new 





Man. By A. Werner. London: Chatto and Windus. [3s. 6d.]--—(9.) The Fall 


J 


of the Curtain, By Harold Bavhia’ London: Grant Richards. [6s.] 
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nemy, and the medieval spirit of revenge which he displayed 
e ’ 


towards t ' ? gaat ae Se 
then, that Mr. Mason can “gar us grue.” But we like him a 


great deal better when he leaves the land of moral or physical 


* varia for that of normal ‘humanity. There is sound | 


yalar 


psychology 48 well as interest in the admirable sketch of 


«The Coward, '—the young Englishman who deliberately | 


went. out to fight in the Franco-Prussian War because he 
was afraid of fear. 

The title of Mrs. de la Pasture’s new novel, Catherine of 
Culais, suggests a historical romance. Most readers will be 
none the less pleased to find that no historicul personages 
envage the pen of this genial and graceful autho:. Catherine 
Carey, an orphan girl, living at Calais with a grim and miserly 
old grand-aunt, conceives a romantic adoration for a band- 
come middle-aged Baronet, and when the old lady, who had 
once been engaged to his father, leaves him all her large 
fortune, Sir Philip, having accidentally discovered the girl's 
secret, rescues her from dependence on uncongenial relatives 
by making her his wife. It is impossible to feel any interest 
in the blameless Baronet, who is an estimable, high-minded, 
culd-blooded prig, but the womenfolk of the story—Catherine, 
the guileless, tender-hearted idealist; old Lady Sarah, with 
her acid tongue but good heart; Miss Carey, the cross. 
grained grand-aunt ; and Delia Moore, :Catherine’s brilliant 
girl friend—are all excellently drawn. The movement of the 
story is leisurely and the structure loosely knit, but the whole 
's suffused with that charm of manner and gracious kindliness 
which have always lent attractiveness to the work of this 
writer. 

We are indebted to Miss Blisset for the invention of a new 
composite monster. Conca, the uncanny anti-heroine of T'he 
Sea hath its Pearls, is partly mermaid, partly siren, but her 
peculiar differentia, so to speak, is that she is a sea-vampire- 
In ordinary life Conca, who was nominally the niece of a 
respectable servant employed in a villa on the Riviera, was a 
graceful, well-regulated young woman enough. But at night 
she was apt to undergo a weird sea change, to indulge in 
subaqueous excursions which gave the harbour a bad name, 
and, like the Chimera in Erasmus’s famous question, 
to make mysterious melody in waste places. Yet in 
apite of her dubious antecedents, Conca managed to capti- 
vate a fashionable operatic composer named Chrysander, 
aud to live with him as his: wife for five years in 
Paris quietly enough. She might be living there still had 
not the injudicious Chrysander taken her in his steam-yacht 


to her old haunts and so revived the vampire nature. Every | 


excuse must be made for the wife of an operatic composer; 


Lut Conea’s action in slaying an innocent young Italian was | 


sounpardonable that her summary strangulation at the hands of 
an athletic nobleman will excite hardly a pang in the heart of 
the most susceptible reader. 
Blisset abstains from attempting to solve the mystery of 
the parentage of this “mystical monster marine.’ Her 
elimination is a little abrupt, but quite inevitable. Mixed up 
with this sensational melodrama there is a good deal of highly 
strung sentiment, highly coloured descriptive writing, and 
Vuidaesque characterisation. Indeed, the whole may be 
compared to a richly flavoured macédoine of fruits with a 
frog disporting itself in the middle. 

The motive of Miss Crommelin’s new story, 4 Woman- 
Derelict, has been curiously plagiarised this week in real 


life, a young lady who went out for a bicycle ride before | 


breakfast having suffered a complete loss of memory con- 
cerning her identity and previous life. Fortunately, in the 
latter case no such disastrous consequences have followed 
this failure of memory as those which overtook Miss 
Crommelin’s heroine,—Mrs. Elinor Grey, as she christens 
herself when absolutely forgetful of her own name. Miss 
Crommelin’s story is pleasantly written, and will speed an 
idle hour or two agreeably enough, though it cannot be called 
in any way distinguished. 

The joint authors of The Ieritage have indeed devised a 
damnosa hereditas for the unfortunate cousins doomed 
to be their hero and heroine. Drink runs through the 
book as a curse on most of the characters, who, so the 
reader is driven to think, must have inherited very strong 
heads with their craving, or they would have collapsed 


long before the end of the last chzpter. The study of Anne 





he remains of the dead man. Let it be granted, | 





| tunities of redeeming this false start. 


With considerable tact Miss | 


| . j 
| the hero’s mother, who sees ler son being destroyed before 


her eyes, and eannot save him, is drawn with fine tragic 
restraint, Lut the book is inevitably sombre, and the glimpses 


| of smart City society which it affords are anything but 


pleasant. 

It is a severe tax on the credulity of the reader to expect 
him to believe that a young lady could commit a murder, and 
that afterwards, with her description in the hands of the 
police, she could live for many quiet months in a “ secret 
chamber ” adjoining the Chelsea studio of an artist acquaint- 
ance, It will be seen that Miss Forbes-Robertson’s story, 7'he 
Hidden Model, partakes of the gloomy character which seems 
to mark the novels of the week, for this is in substance the 
theme of the story. In the end the girl Leslie dies of the 
shock of discovering the mutual love which has sprung up 


| between her and her preserver, und the unfortunate artist is 


left * terribly weeping ” by the corpse and then striding about 
the studio, while a loud ringing, which his imagination believes 
to be produced by the tardy police, resounds through the 
building. The book is not without cleverness, but we cannot 
admit that Miss Forbes-Robertson has succeeded in raising 
her theme into the realms of genuine tragedy, or invested 
the march of her catastrophe with the quality of inevitable. 
ness. 

In Chapengas White Man Mr. Werner gives us an 
amusing, if slight, story of the evolution of a capable hoy 
from a savage in Central Africa. Chapenga, who at the 
veginning of the book is a most irritating and irresponsible 
little wretch, is left at the end a thoroughly reformed 
character, servant to his beloved White Man, and altogether 
a useful citizen. 

Mr. Harold Begbie is a young writer whose gifts both for 
prose and verse have been so agreeably conspicuous during 
the last couple of years that we are sorry to be unable to 
congratulate him on his first essay in full-length fiction. The 
Fall of the Curtain, in which the lurid career of an ambitious 
governess of humble origin is duly set forth, is a grotesque, but 
apparently quite serious, melodrama of modern high life, 
mainly seen from the back-stairs or from behind the arras. We 
have studied this squalid nightmare conscientiously but with a 
sinking heart. It is like being wounded in the house of one’s 
friends when the author of * The Handy Man” perpetrates 
such a gratuitous outrage us this,—for the aristocratic wicked- 
ness which he depicts has not even the merit of being amusing, 
Happily Mr. Begbie is young enough to have many oppor- 
Let him only indulge 
his cheerful genius and discard this callow cynicism, and we 
shall be as glad to welcome his conversion as we are heartily 
sorry to have to speak harshly of his present effort. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE, 

The most interesting article in the June number of the Strand 
Magazine is Dr. Conan Doyle’s account of the rifle club which he 
has founded on Hindhead. The article is in the form of anu 
interview conducted by Captain Philip Trevor, in which Dr. 
Conan Doyle describes his aims and successes in founding what 





| he calls “a British commando.” It is perhaps doubtful whether 
| this is a judicious name, as Dr. Conan Doyle holds the view 
| always advocated in these columns, that in case of an emergency 


a rifle club “ would no longer exist as a military unit.” “Tho 
spirit of the men,” in Dr. Doyle’s words, “if invasion were 
threatened, would carry them at once into the ranks of the 
Regulars, the Militia, and the Volunteers, which, instead of raw 
recruits, would be gaining trained riflemen.”’ Dr. Doyle gives 
an estimate of from £30 to £40 as the preliminary expense of 
founding a rifle club. This, of course, is exclusive of the 
expense of hiring ground for a range, but includes tho targets, 
mantlets to protect the markers (which two items are 
estimated at about £15), and three rifles at about £5 each. 
Dr. Doyle says that the targets and manutlets can be made by the 
village carpenter. The actual materials for these items would 
not come to more, at an outside price, than three to four pounds, 
If therefore the club numbers one or two handy mez who would 
be willing to give their time for the good of the club and to 
make these targets and the mantlets, the cost of a Morris-tube 
range wiil be most materially reduced. As to tke “ up-keep” 
cost of a club Dr. Doyle is silent, as the men are always willing 
to buy their own ammunition. ‘Tbe expenses, granted that 
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the ground is provided, when once a club is started are merely 
nominal. Hence when once founded, the “little clubs all over 
the country,” which we all hope to see, will not be likely to 
fail from a falling-off in subscriptions. They will have almost 
no working expenses. 








THE GOSPEL OF WEALTH. 

The Gospel of Wealth, and other Timely Essays. By Andrew 
Carnegie. (Frederick Warne. 63.)—It is certainly interesting 
to be reminded, as one is by the article which gives its title to 
this series of reissues, that so far back as 1889, when treating of 
the best methods in which millionaires could administer their 
surplus wealth as trustees for the public good, Mr. Carnegie 
gave the first place of all to the founding of Universities, or, 
where the supply of them was adequate, to the making of addi- 
tions to, or extensions of, those in existence. Probably he had 
thought the subject out long before, for in the same article it is 
mentioned that when he was working in his youth at Pittsburg, 
and in his leisure hours “ revelling in the treasures” of a small 
private library, the owner of which generously opened it to 
working boys, he resolved that if ever wealth came to him it 
should be used to establish free libraries. Very nobly has Mr. 
Carnegie applied himself towards the realisation of the resolu- 
tions he formed when a lad, and the principles he expounded 
when early middle age had brought him vast possessions, It is 
much to be desired that the splendour of his recent benefactions 
may kindle in the minds of the owners of great riches generally 
a readiness to lay to heart many of the teachings of that “ gospel”’ 
which in itself is well deserving of study, and which his practice 
exemplifies, The “ timeliness” of some of the essays reprinted in 
the present volume is, perhaps, chiefly autobiographical, as 
illustrating the course of thought of a character of remarkable 
force and high purpose, and showing sometimes how much 
the insight of this extremely keen and in many ways wide-minded 
man of business might be at fault. Otherwise there seems to be 
but little use in reproducing the view expressed by Mr. Carnegie 
in January, 1886, that Parnell’s “ triumph is complete; he holds 
both parties at his mercy ; the scales of power are in his hand”; 
or, again, in recalling the fact that in 1891 he urged upon British 
public opinion the “imperative duty ” of favouring the union of 
the Canadian Dominion with the American Republic. Neverthe- 
less it is pleasant to recognise the note of deep, and even 
reverent, aifection for the Parent-land which marks these essays, 
and the earnest desire eloquently expressed in the paper just 
referred to for a gradual drawing closer together of all the 
English-speaking peoples into a vast race-union, crowned by a 
Supreme Court of its own, and wielding its influence, and its ulti- 
mately irresistible strength, for the peace of the whole world. 
A word must be said, too, in appreciation of the wise and liberal 
tone of a couple of these essays dealing with industrial rela- 
tions, and especially with the attitude of employers towards 
Trade-Unionists. Mr. Carnegie’s opinion, in 1900, as to the 
almost inevitable futility of any attempts by the organisers of 
Trusts to sccure a monopoly of staple articles must be assumed 
to convey his present view on that subject. Its republication, 
therefore, possesses considerable interest in connection with Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan’s great Steel Corporation, in which the inclusion 

of what were Mr, Carnegie’s works ferms so prominent a feature. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





A Woman’s Memories of the War. By Violet Brooke-Hunt. 
(J. Nisbet and Co. 5s.)—If any one wants “a stream of facts” 
about the war, about combatants and non-combatants, he can 
tind what he wants here. Miss Brooke-Hunt is quite candid, 
She does not conceal her sympathies, but she does not try to 
make outacase. She is not bent upon making ber stream run one 
way. She tells us plainly what she saw, and the general im- 
pression left is, that on the whole we have every reason to be proud 
of the way in which our countrymen have borne themselves. 
Toe special work to which she put her hand was the 
providing of soldiers’ clubs and generally furnishing help 
and comforts which were not within the range of official 
action. The officials were mostly helpful. ‘“I never saw,” she 


writes, ‘‘at Cape Town, or elsewhere, any woman who earnestly 
wanted to be of use, possessing capability and tact, and, above 
all, prepared to loyally co-operate with the authorities, who did 
not find some niche to fill, or who failed to meet with every con- 
sideration and assistanee. 


” 


Of course the foolish women—those 











a. 
who, not being nurses, wanted “to nurse wounded officers” 
created a prejudice; but this was overcome. We wish that ye 
had space for the stories that we should like toquote, Not having 
it, we can but earnestly recommend our readers to find them out 
forthemselves. They are everywhere. Here is one to show how 
a really thoughtful officer is appreciated. A subaltern who had 
to bring up some cavalry details had done his best to make his 
men comfortable. One morning after a night of bivouackino he 
found on waking a tent-like arrangement of blankets about him 
The explanation was that it had come on to rain hard, and the 
men drew lots who should give up their blankets—he wag Not ag 
well hardened as they, it was thought—and the shelter was mag 
without waking him. Another story is not quite so agreeable, 
The author saw a number of soldiers filling their officers’ water. 
bottles. They dipped them in at the first place handy, wher 
the water was anything but good. One bottle, however, Wag 
taken up to where a fresh stream came in, and filled, after much 
trouble, with clean water. “Captain —— is a real gentlemananq 
looks after his men, and there aren’t too many of his sort among 
our lot. So we are not going to let him swallow any blooming 
microbes if we can help it.” Officers, please note, 


Miraglia. By S. M. Rebotier. (Marshall Brothers, 64). 
We have no intention of pronouncing on the case presented in 
this pamphlet. The account of Bishop Miraglia’s personality 
and work is interesting and, we may say, attractive, but it is, 
and cannot but be, one side only of the case. What we do say 
is that the matter is one that demands our attention, and, if ¥, 
Reboticr’s narrative is substantially true, our sympathy and 
help. Miraglia was Professor of Philosophy at the Seminary of 
Patti in Sicily (on the north coast some twenty miles south-west 
of Messina), was ordained priest at the age of twenty-two (by 
special dispensation), attained considerable reputation ag a 
preacher, and coming into collision with the ecclesiastical 
authorities, formed an independent congregation in 1895. He is, 
in short, an Italian reformer (“a modern Savonarola”’ is the 
description given in this pamphlet, and Miraglia himself seems 
to take the Florentine monk as his hero). There are two interest- 
ing questions that arise out of the matter. Firstly, there arethe 
reformer’s personal claims. Secondly, there is the general ques- 
tion as to what should be the attitude of loyal Anglicans in such 
a case. Given the case of a personally sincere, blameless, 
orthodox priest of the Roman Communion, who becomes dissatis- 
fied with his surroundings, with the practical abuses and 
doctrinal accretions which he sees about him,—what should we 
do? Are we bound to recognise the propriety of a reformation 
in the churches of the Roman obedience? Those Anglicans who 
regret our own Reformation, and are working to undo it, will say 
“No.” What will the others say? Isthe reformer bound tostay 
where he is, to hold all Roman doctrine because he is an Italian, 
or a Spaniard, or a Portuguese? For ourselves, we should most 
unhesitatingly say tbat the reformer in the Roman Church, 
whether he remains in it or is expelled, is worthy of our fullest 
sympathy and respect. 


The Double Choir of Glasgow Cathedral. By Thomas Lennox 
Watson. (Hedderwick and Sons, Glasgow.)—This volume 
is too technical in character to be dealt with in these columns. 
We may say, however, that it is a careful study, very fully 
illustrated with plans and drawings, of the architecture of the 
Choir of Glasgow Cathedral, especially of the Lower Church or 
Crypt. The general result is to apportion the contribution of 
successive Bishops to the work more accurately than has hitherto 
been done. The particular prelate hitherto overlooked is 
Bardington, who presided over the diocese from 1233 to 1258, and 
who is now shown to have had a greater share in the work than 
has hitherto been supposed. 


Makers of the Nineteenth Century. By Richard A. Armstrong, B.A, 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.)—These sketches of character 
and work—they are sketches rather than studies—do not call for 
detailed criticism. Of each of these “ makers ’’—Carlyle, Darwin, 
Gladstone, “George Eliot,” and Bradlaugh, and the others— 
there is much to be said that Mr. Armstrong has not said. But, 
then, he did not mean to say it. How could he with something 
less than twenty pages for each? There were two Bradlaughs, 
for instance, the fiery “iconoclast ” who did, though Mr. Arn- 
strong doubts it, actually deny the existence of God, and tke 
sobered thinker of later years. ‘‘ George Eliot,” too, was markedly 
more cynical in her later books than in her earlier. Mazzini, also, 
had his limitations. But Mr. Armstrong does not concern him- 
self with these things. His portraits havo not the “ warts,” but 
they have fine, and sometimes even masterly, outlines. 
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American History Told by Contemporaries. Vol. IIL., “ National 
Expansion, 1783-1845’ Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 8s. 6d. net.)—We have taken occasion to mention 
the earlier volumes of this series, and need but repeat in the 
briefest way our sense of its value and interest. It appeals 
chiefly, of course, to American readers, but there is much that 
touches on our own affairs, and much, if the past is ever to give 
ys lessons about the future, that may well be useful hereafter. 
Tho War of 1812” occupies but a small part of the volume— 
some twenty-five pages out of a total of more than six hundred— 
and an English reader is certainly inclined to say that our side of 
the affair is very imperfectly presented. That, indeed, does but 
represent the actual condition of things at the time, The people 
of the United States wholly failed to appreciate the exceptional 
position of England struggling for existence against the Napoleonic 
régime. It is easy to see why they failed. All their traditions 
wore hostile. Let us hope that should another Napoleon arise 
and band Europe against us once more, we should find more 
sympathy in the great Republic of the West. 


Some Home Truths about the Maori War, 1865-1869, By 
Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Gorton. (Greening and Co. 23. 6d.) 
—Colonel Gorton served in important positions during the Maori 
War on the west coast of New Zealand. The upshot of this book is 
that the Imperial troops and their commanders were not to blame 
forthe mishaps that occurred; and that the really responsible 
person was the Governor, Sir George Grey. We do not wish to 
judge on this subject, and must be content with stating Colonel 
Gorton’s contention. 


Index to Vols, I.-X. of “* Book Prices Current.” (Elliot Stock. 21s. 
net.)—Fortunate, or rather foreseeing, people who possess com- 
plete sets of “ Book Prices Current” will value this index to the 
first ten volumes. The first edition of “ The Compleat Angler” 
came, we see, ten times into the market, the “ First Folio of 
Shakespeare” twenty-four times. 


New Epitions.—A neat and handy volume may be commended 
to lovers of poetry in Poems of James, Marquis of Montrose, and of 
Andrew Marvell, selected by R. S. Rait (A. Constable and Co., 
2s. 6d. net). Of Montrose’s poems there are eight; of Marvell’s, 
thirty-three. We have also received in “The New Century 
Library” (T. Nelson and Sons, 2s. net per vol.), Tie Bride of 
Lammermoor, and The Heart of Midlothian, being Vols, VII. and 
VIII. in * The New Century Scott.” 
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NURSERY WALL-PAPERS 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED BY 


CECIL ALDIN and JOHN HASSALL. 
CATALOGUE ¢ “uihgclenre? ) POST-FREE. 
THESE WALL-PAPERS ARE PRINTED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., 'HE? LONDON. 
Oo S LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


A GUARANTEED IMMEDIATE INVESTMENT. 











An Ineorr> of £35 a year for Life; Payment at Death of £1,000, or 
£1,305 in 2) Annual Instalments of £65 5s. each, and a Loan up to £950 
during Life tor each £1,052 12s. deposited with 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
Estab.1843. President : RICHARD A. MeCURDY. Estab. 1842 


FUNDS EXCEED £66,500,000. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


and 18 CORNHILL, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager, 


%, 79, 





By Appointment to her late Majesty and the Royal Family. 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 

Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art, 

_ Gil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Puris. 

MNiustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 
SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Solubie Cocoa. 





The Lancet says :—*This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 


starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
insured against. 


THEFT INSURANCE and FIDELITY BONDS granted by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO, 


Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,300,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S Manufacture 


now bear the annexed ‘Trade-Mark. 
ff DENT NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 
r. tion to 
a E and CO., Lid., 


TRADE-MARK. - DENT 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London, 
PAID IN CLAIMS _... Upwards of £11,000,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND .. Nearly £5,500,000 
NATION | The Profits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com 

i T | bining Life Assurance, at minimui cost, with pro- 

RO vision for old age. ‘The practical effect of these 
policies inthe National Provident Institution is that 

13 the Member’s life is Assured until he reaches the age 
INSTITUTION agreed upon, and on his reaching that age the whole 


of the premiums paid are returned to him, and u 
FOR MUTUAL considerable sum in addition, representing a by nu 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


means insignificant rate of interest on his payments. 
No. 48 Gracecuurcu Street, Lonpon, E.C, 














ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Lid., BELFAST. 


* inaiigagy — eee ya ig price.”’—Mynra’s JOURNAL, : 
ollars—Lapirs’ 3-fo 36 per dozen. 
Ll N EN Cuffs for Ladies nse from. * i. i oe dose 
5 5—Fi ~] u 1 1 y Lone 
COLLARS, CUFFS, "Cot, eth old Line 
: i pioehsaies ‘ronts, 35,6 = ia i-doz. 
Handiorches and Lune’ poste, AND SHIRTS. oot): 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14,- the }-doz, 
THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO.’S ORIGINAL 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 
Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. 


Tllustrated Price-List of full range Cellular goods for men, women, and chiidren 
sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
” ¥ » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 24 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


AND 600 OTHER DEPOTS IN LONDON AND PROVINCIAL TOWNS. 
SEE PRICE-LIST FOR NAMES, 






















For the best values now obtainable in 
CARPETS 
ss FMAMPTON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE OF 


CARPETS 


Which is seni free, and should be seen 
by ail pefore purchasing elsewnere. 


AXMINSTER CARPETS, Enzlish make, 3s. 11d. yd. Patterns free. 
WILTON CARPETS, finest quality made, Gs. 3d. yd. Patterns free. 


PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 
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Achard (A.), The Golden Fleece, cr Svo 
Addyman (F. T.), Practical X-Ray Wo ck, Svo.. 


(Macqueen) 60 





...(Seott & Greenwood) 10 6 ; 


| thoroughly modern ; 


Aflalo (F. G.), Sea and Coast Fishing, er 8vo GU 
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Couway (Sir M. y The Delivinn ‘Alps, 8v0 é seeeeee(Harper) 12 6 
Duguid (C.), The Story of the Stock Exc heure, cr 8vo ..(Richards) 6v 
Fraser (Mrs. H.), Marna’s Mutiny, cr 8vo 
Goffin (R. J. R.), The Testamentary Executor in England and Elsewhere, 

a ee ; (Camb. Univ. Press) 50 
Gordon (Ge rtrude) T he < Case an of the Ci ure, .. (Sands) 36 
Gribble (Francis), Lake Geneva and its Literary Lan: amatke ... (Constable) 1s u 
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Hanshaw (T. = ), The Work soe Fin ger, Cr: Bvo 00.4 
Harben (W. N.), Waterfelt : ovel, cr 8vu 
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Hobbes (J. O.), A Serious tig cer 8vo 
Horne (C. 8.), The Rock of Ages: Sermons, 
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\ hone HINDHEAD SCHOOL For GIRLsg, 


Miss J. ’. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton ¢ ih 
late Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co., and Miss ALI 
GRUNER, Student of Newnham College. The teaching staff consi sts 1 ve 
of University women of professional standing and experie sci 
physical training and outdoor games. Great att a 
is paid to healthful conditions of life: the bracing air and gravel gojj ny in 
Hindhead district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boardiy 
house stands in an acre of heather and pine at an elevation of uearly si) 5 
fs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal 
Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birminghain Univ.; parents of al 
pupils and others.—For prospectus address to MOORCROFT, HINDHESD, 
Hi ASL EMERE. 


Principals : 
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| ING'S SC HOOL, CANTE RBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 8rd to Sth, 

for CLASSICS, MATHS., and MODERN SUBJECTS. Special Classes {2 
ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes guined direct a 
Woolwich, ogee the Universities, Ke. Large wing recently opened 
JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). ~Heal-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A 








| MArW00D. CAMBERLEY, SURREY —SCHOOL In 


... (Hurst & Blackett) 60 | 


..AS.P.C.K.) 26 | 


Jane (FE. T.), Ever Mohun, er 8vo cs rae ..(Maequeen) 60 | 
Jekyll (Ge ntenisl, Wall and Water Garde: NI acastccerrcsavsiocuncnse (Newnes) 12 6 
Laut (A. C.), Lords of the North, cr 8vo ...... . (Heinemann) 40 
Laws and Principles of Bridge, by ‘* Hellespont,” 12mo pepavaned (De La Rue) 50 
Lilly (W. S.), Renaissance of Types, SV0.......00c.rcovessssseesscoesessseoeees (Unwin) 164 


Little Flower Mp ie Benet (The), er 8vo ...... woehixeatesearone (K. Paul) 50 
Moore (J. E. To the Mountains of the Moon, 4to . 
Mearay (ion. C 
Murray (Hon. ¢ 





), Hassan; or, The Child of the Pyramid (Blackwood) 15 0 
Murray (Hon. . A.), Selections from the Writings of, 2 vols. (Blackwood) 30 0 
Newbigin (M.), Life by the Seashore, cr 8VO .........60.000000 ee Sonnenschein) 36 
Paine (A. B.), The Bread Line, l2mo .............. AK. Paul) &v 
Potter (M. H.), The House of de Mailly, er 8vo . . (Harper) 60 
Prince Charming, by “ Bita,"” CF BVO ......01.ss0.secsessasetssnvesssesessosnssens (Sands) 36 









Stephens (W. R. W.), A History of the English Church, Vol. IL., 
MO 6 ooo ian eacoge ncek codes ssilecpaa avueheivenevaxnencansaseusvecos tae aeastiee (Macmillan) 76 
Thomson (G. 8. and John), ‘A Treatise on Plas gue, cr 8vo ...(Sonnenschein) 76 
Tollemache (Hon. S.), British Trees, 8v0..............cccsccseseseesssensenceeees (Low) 14 
Trotter (L. J.), A Leader of Light Horse: Life of Hodson of Hodson’s 
PURO W ji so cies acncnsepsvecsnsvsnanndasienetes pvissudnaseieniecssiersoen (W. Blackwood) 16/0 


Ware (Fabian), Educational Foundations of ‘Trade and Industry (Harper) 3,6 


ALLIANCE ASSURANGE COMPANY. 


Head Office : BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


E STABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 








DIRECTORS. 

LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman, 
Major-Gen. Sir Arthur E!lis, K.C.V.O. 
James Fletcher, Esq. 
Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Edward Harbord Lusbington, Esq. 

| Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 





The Right Hon. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, 
FP. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 
‘Thomas Heury Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 
Col, the Hon, Everard C. Digby. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G 


Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 

L ieut. -Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
G.C.M.G., C.B. 





AUDITOR. 
C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C,A. 





FIRE INSURANCES: Granted at current rates of Premium and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
* Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
ion of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to 


faa 


ROBERT LEWIS, General onnienanell 





ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Is the Best and Purest Dentifrice. It Whitens the Teeth, Prevents 
and Arrests Decay, Strengthens the Guins, Polishes and Preserves the 
Enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness, and gives delight- 
ful Fragrance to the Breath. 2s. 9d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London, 


ROWLAN D'S ODONTO 


| OUR EYES 


and How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. 


With Special Information about Spectacles 
| and Kye-glasses by 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.B.A,S., F.R.M.S. 
70 Illustrations, Cloth Binding. Post-free, Is., 
from 63 Strand, Loudon, W.C. 


DEFECTIVE 
SIGHT ! 
EYE-STRAIN! 


Consultations free of charge. 


(Hurst & Blackett) 210 | 
4s ), Travels in North America during 1s834-5-6 (Blackwood) 15 0 | 








GIRLS. Number limited to about 20. Resident foreign teachers 
visiting Professors. Large modern house on gravel soil; 15 acres of land: ; pin 
and heather district. Riding, cycling, &c. School recommended by Mic : 
Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford.—Apply to Miss §, 


CARR. 


——— 

ie ARAGE HOUSE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, DOVER. 
COURT, ESSEX.—Bracing seaside resort ; sound modern education. 

languages, music, painting. Pupils prepared for exams. if desired. Backward 

and delicate girls receive individual attention. Colonial and foreign pupils 

ree ceived. —The Misses EL Y, care of Paton’ i 148 Cannon Street, London. 

‘ LL 


Modern 





30U RNEMOUTH SC HOOL.-—A Bk class 
) Boarding and Day School for Boys, founded by the Bournemouth Town 
and Hants County Councils. Prepar. ation given for Professional, Scientific, op 
Commercial Life. Magnificent new ouildings, furnished with every modery 
uppliauce, Head-Master, E. FENWICK, M.A., LL.D. (Camb), B.Se. (Lond,) 


get COLLEGE. —SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. 
d NATION, JULY 16th. 17th, 18th. One of £87 (£99 for the first year), 
Four or Five of £50, Six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of 
£12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain a 
se holarship. —For particy ulars apply to the HE AD- MASTER or SECRETARY, 


Moxwout LS 


HIGH SC HOOL for GIRLS. — Ap 

_ EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS will te 
HELD JULY 10th and Jith. Candidates must be under 15. Splendid ney 
buildings in healthy and beautiful situation. Strong resident staff. Success 
in higher University examinations, Playground ; hockey field.—Apply, Head. 
Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


ANTED, a GOOD PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

promising BOY of 11. Gentleman’s son. To be prepared for Public. 

School Scholarship. Moderate fees.—Address by letter, ‘‘ H. M.,” 69 Arlington 
Road, London, N.W. 





| OLIDAY TU ITION ABROAD—Two ne 


Coaches, Oxford and Camb. Graduates, are making up a party for 
Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages 





August and part of September. 


with conversational facilities. Terms moderate and _ inclusive, —Write 
ba ne. AN TAB., ”? cf are of Gould’ 3 Advertising Otlices, 54 New Oxtord Street, W.c, 





- TBRARY ‘and READING. ROOM.—A LADY who has 

_4 rooms WISHES to meet with PARTNER, energetic, practical, to join 

her in opening them as above. Arrangements to be made now for starting in 

the Autumn. Small Capital required. (Kensington.)—Address, by letter, 
‘OT, Mg oe Arlington Road, London, N.W. 


MNHREE VACANCIES in CATHEDRAL CHOIR, 

CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. The NEXT TRIAL of VOICES will 
be HELD on JULY 24th, at Christ Church.—Information may be obtained from 
Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head- Master. 


ee NEMOUTH. — G ORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 
) CHINE.—Principal, Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. BOYS, from 6 to l4, 
Resident Masters; Governess. House 


PREPARED for the Public Schools, 
Good playground and field for 


stands high on Cliff overlooking Sea. 
gumes, 


D? VE R Cc O L 


Prospectus on apy mn to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House- Staster , Uppingham, amet BE dward Thring. 


BAste8OuRNE COLLEGE 
Vy SCHOLARSHIPS. 
President: HIS GRACE the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.«. 
STX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60-30), JULY 11th to 13th, for Classics, Mathematics, 
Army and Navy Subjects—For particulars apply, Head-Master, H. 
gb HOMSON, M. A. 


ee -. TE ACHER Ww: ANTED in SEPTEMBER in 
kK) PUBLIC SCHOOL to HELP with a few young BOYS, not more than 
two hours daily, in return for board, tuition for degree, &e ; post suitable to 
b voy just le aving se hool. —Apply, HEAD- MASTE R, ‘Trent Cc ollege, _Der' by . 


DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 
Dé PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls 
Thorough edueation, modern methods, London professors. Specially-Luilt 
studio.—The Misses 8 ‘1 RU GNEL L, The Ha ust eads, East Sheen, S. ‘W. 


A NSTBY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLL EGE for 
Ns WOMEN 











TEACHERS, HALESOWEN, WORCESTERSHIRE.— 
Educational and Medical Gymnastics. Ling'’s Swedish System. There are 
more posts open for teachers trained at this College than can be filled, at good 
salaries.—Apply for Prospectus. 

| INGS SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—First- 
‘ grade School. Valuable Scholarships and Leaving Exhibitions. Receut 
sueceesses at Universities and in Army and Navy Examinations, — D. E. 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


TAMMERING completely and Pormsnentiy cured by a 
-k-) perfectly SELF-CURED STAMMERER. Old and young have been success 
fully treated. Boy residents received; tuition given during treatment.—Address 
EDW. GRIERSON, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester Square, London, W., oF 
Goldington Road, Bedford, 
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‘ HOLARSHIP EXAMINATION in JULY. 
nae age be obtained fromthe HEAD-MASTER. 


vAT 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
: rounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis 
wig ts e visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
iy iaistand Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


BY Ss s Cc H 0 OL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 





ar; 1 
tresses ; 





(former! 





PAYHAM HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 
GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 


ombined Special attention to health and physical development. Careful 
cv 4 


igi ining I ; = 3 , W 
religions abridge, formerly Assistaut-Mistress in the Cambridge High School 
cCouege, 7 


References: Bishop of Durham, Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, & others. 
efe : Bi 


DRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.— 

THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (value 90 guineas pe: arnum), TWO 
‘ENEKAL EXHIBITIONS, TWO ARMY CLASS EXHIBITIONS, ONE 
Y CL ASS EXHIBITION (all value 30 guineas per annum), will be 
MAN PETED FOR on JULY 3ist, AUGUST Ist and 2nd." Candidates must be 
spr 13 and 15 on August Ist. Also TWO NAVY CLASS EXHIBITIONS 
et 


for Boys between 11 and 13.— For particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 












DUCATION and COUNTRY LIFE on Surrey Hills | 
400 tt.) —10 GIRLS RECEIVED by Mrs. HANNAY and her Daughters | 
(400 ft.) -10 GIRLS RECE Dy S i | Stray. Large hall and good class-rooms. 


Resident foreign governess; visiting London teachers 


thorough Education. } 
edb ; and great attention paid to the development of 


Free and healthy outdoor life, 

vidual character. ; zu 
ferences permitted to Lord Alverstone, Sir Ralph Thompson, Lady Barbour, 
and others.—Spange Hawe, Ewhurst, Guildford. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGUTEKS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, Ke. ; Fees, £80perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus ouapplication.—-82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 
ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

/ High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine asound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Largedetached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & Inspection. 


YETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—* OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
S for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references. 





ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS cf 
GENTLEMEN.-—Efficient staff. Terms 60 gns. Public Exams. Health 
studied. Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimmiug.—Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 
{ ANNE'S SCHOOL, REWLEY HOUSE, WELLING- 
Ss. TON SQUARE, OXFORD. Established 1851. (Under the care of the 
Sisters of S. Thomas Ye Martyr).—Thorough modern education in all branches, 
Pupils prepared for Oxford Local, London Matriculation, and other Examiuna- 
tous. Resident English and Foreign Mistre 3, und visitiuey Professors, 
Home comforts; healthy situation.—Apply, SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

) EXHIBITIONS, varying from £8) to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
tor COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 17th. One Scholarship and One 
Exhibition will be offered, im the tirst instance, for boys intended for the Army 
Class —Apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


YADLEY COLLEGE—NAVAL CLASS.—Application 
for special preparatious for the Navy should be made at once to the 
WARDEN. Auy of the above Exhibitious may be awarded to cuudidates for 
the Navy. 
ON Fe > © HO. © EL. 
Au EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD 
vou TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, July 9th and 10th. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 








here CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Uieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direct service twice daily with England. -Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 
Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, lute Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 

High School. Strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers, Large 
country house with extensive garden aud playing-tield. Exceptionally healthy 
situation. Terms moderate. 


\ HE RBORNE SC H O O L.—The 
KI EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS is POSTPONED 
tu JULY Sth.—Purther particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, Schovoi Honse, 


Sherborne, Dorset, 
MHE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD 
LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 








Marked success 
Special Terms 


_ Large playground ; tennis. Every home comfort and care, 
in languages, music, painting, and University examiuatious, 
wade for the daughters of naval and military officers, 

References :—The Right Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.1., and many 
Others, Illustrated prospectus on application, 





Pus CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGEfor WOMEN 
TEACHERS,—Principal, Miss M. PUNNET'T, B.A. (Loud.)—A residential 
College providing a year’s professioual training for secondary teachers. The 
course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory aud 
Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. The studeuts 
atteud the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for practice iu 
; Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various 
\ Cambridge. Students are admitted in January aud in September. 
Full particulars as to qualifiecatious for admission, Scholarships, aud Bursaries 
way be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cuubridge. 














\ ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident | 


English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 





Co panions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLEs, 
CONTINENT, AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA, SCHOULS 
aud EDUCATIONAL HOMES necommended,—141 Regeut Street, W. 


Physical training, organised games, hockey, tennis, &e. | 


| to the SECRETARY 


AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL, ST. MARGARETS, 

) MIDDLESEX.—Head-Mistress: Miss LYSTER, M.A. House-Mistress : 
Miss E. H. LYSTER, B.A., Classical Tripos, Cambridge (late of Bourne School, 
Parkstone).—Boarding School of modern type for girls. Gardens and Playing 
Fields ten acres. Excellent position close to London. Teaching staff experi- 
enced specialists only. Resident French and German mistresses. Modern 
languages according to Reformed Methods. Very great attention paid to health 
of girls. Games Club for hockey, cricket, and teunis, with opportunities for 
riding, cycling, rowing, and swimming. Fees from 120 guineas per annum. 
References given and required. Entrance Scholarship of £40 a year for 3 years, 
for girls under 15, will be awarded in September.—Fuil particulars ou application 
The TERM BEGAN on MAY 7 














| PPELSTED SCHOOL.—EIGH™ SCHOLARSHIPS (value 


¢,—Church of England —Principal, Miss BUKGES, Newnhaw | 





| 
| 
1 


£50, £30, £20) will be awarded in July, 1901, Examinat 

ecins July 16th. The opening of a new Board 
increased the accommodation, names can be received for next ‘Term.——Apply for 
information to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, FELSTED 
SCHOOL, ESSEX 


ee HIGH SCHOOL FUR GIRLS— 
E Head-Mistress ,Miss HUCK WELL.—COUNCIL’S BOARDING HOUSE 
ARNOLD LODGE, KENILWORTH ROAD, within seven minutes’ walk of 
the School. Large gymnasium and playing-field. Scholarships tor Boarders 
awarded in July, 1901.—For particulars apply to the HEAD. MISTRESS. 


ARROGATE LADIES COLLEGE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Lite. Coll., Oxon.) 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A, R.U.1. 

Resident Staff of Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. fine situation near the 
Preparation for Public Ek xaiminat.ous, 


ESWICK SCHOOL.—FOUNDATION SCHOLAR- 
SHTPS for BOYS and GIRLS of £35 per sunum. Examination in 
July (London, Manchester, and Keswick). Candidates must be over iv and 
under 14. Full allowance for age.—Prospectus and full details, Rev, URAD- 
MASTER. 
igen, teeter pee Y HOUSE.—Private High School 
for Resident Pupils, Daughters of Gentlemen only. Lady Principal, Mrs. 
C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON, The house stands in its own ounds, high, 
near the sea. Health record exceptioual. Large hall, gymnasium, games, 
Many distinctions in University and Musical !xaminations, 


mm in London and 

















ALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors ; 

University Lectures; Physical ‘Training; bracing climate and large grounds, 
Highest Kuglish references, 


| Pyare’ HALL, KENTON, SOUTH DEVON.—There is 
now a VACANCY for one LADY in the above pleasant and well-appointed 
Country Home for Ladies meutaliy atilicted. Regular wedical attendance with 
personal care and supervisiou.—For terms and full particulars address Mis3 
MULES. 


W OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
I 


















(Church of England Public Schools.) 
sADY WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
House, £00. (2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, 24 Guineas a 
year. (3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 
Rugeley, Staffs. 
S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
* 
Boarding aud Day School. 
Principal—Miss J. f. LATHAM, Girton College. 
ing and science. Teachers’ ‘l'raining Department. Hockey. Boarders’ Fees 
L6U a year.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. 
NIVERSITPY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Women’s Hoste!, 
Durham, © . 
GRAY & PRIESTMAN. BoardingSchool forGirls, Extensive groundsiua 
beautiful country overlooking S. Downs. Sound education, with games, cycling. 


(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley ferms, School House, £45; Boarding 

Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne's, Abbots Bromley, 
Under the Bishop of Southampton and Rey, A. Talbot, 

Excellent Boarding-House for Girls in Warrington Crescent. Good art train- 

For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence iu 

; ARDEN COURT, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX.—Misses 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Liaitep. 
{ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, aud cultured, Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis und fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHTE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly yualiticd stall 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 

suil, braciug air, A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance ait 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools sud fur the Royal Nav» 
Reterence is kindly permitted tu the Heud-Masters of Winchester, Rusby, 
Uppingham, and late Principal of Chelteuhum. Modern sanitation, 
cricket-field, gravel playground, workshop, yvymuastic apparatus, drill, aud 
swimming (during the summer). Prospectus ou application.—Address, 
G. K, OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 
Byer WATFORD, HER'TS.-COLLEGE FOR 

GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-“elds. Large Siutf of Resident Mistresses. 
Head- Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newuham Colieve, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Lusembourg Gardens 
References :—Mrs, Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Méueyoz, the Arch 
deacou of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Marvy A. Woods, Miss Words 
worth, and others, 


IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
SUFFOLK.—Conducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. 





BECCLES, 
SEELLY. 


New Premises, Thorough education, with healthy home hfe and country 
surroundings.—Keferences aud prospectus oa application. PREP. FUR 


EXAMINATIONS. 
A pepo mg: SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION 


will be HELD on JULY 2nd, 3rd, aud 4th, to fill up uot less than & 

residential Scholarships, 5 uou-residential Scholarships, and 3 Exhibitious. 

—For particulars apply by letter to the UEAD-MASTER, 19 Dean's Yard 

Westminster, 

{OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualitied English 

uud Foreign GOVEKNESSES for resident aud daily eugugemeuts,—Ceutral 
Kegistry tor Teachers, 25 Craveu Street, Chuirmy Cross, W.C. 
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———_ 
T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL ror GIRLS COMPANY, ENGINEERING and CHEMISTRY. 
LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. City AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE 


Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 


Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. SESSION 1901-1902. 


cane “Gaehibitie * = peat dagger ccs’ at the suGiteide Central Technica) 
: olege (Exhibition Road) are for students not under 16 years of as, 
ALIOL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. SEDBERGH.— | tho institute's Technical College, Finsbury, for students va mast, thosea 
Principals: Miss SKEAT, Ph.D., and Miss AULD, M.Se. Sound educa- | ave. The Entrance Examinations to both Collezes are held in Se ptember ect 
tion, physical and mental, in splendid Climate. Training in social duties. the Sessions commence in October. Particulars of the Entrance Txamingtint 
Scholarships, Fees, and Courses of Study may be obtained from the Tespectin 
EPTON SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be held at og oe trom the Head Ofiice of the Institute, Gresham College, Basinghay 
~ reet, 
& at REPTON on JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to elect to Five ENTRANCE ‘ e 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £80, £60, £40, £20, £20 respectively. Additional exhibi- CITY and eS be sees COLLEGE, 
tions may be awarded. Candi idates must be over 12 and under 15 years of age ( a 
on July 5th—Further particulars may be had on application to Mr. A. J. A College for higher Technical Instruction for Day Students not unde 8 
LAWRENCE, Bookseller, Repton, Burton-on-Trent. preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, Chensical ang 
other Manufacturers, and Teachers. Fee for a full Associateship Course, £3 
per Session. Professors :— 4) 














4) an ae a. I iu E.. G a Civil and Mechanical Engineering ...... Ww —. FR. Se M.Inst.C.b, 
? 2 N ENTRANCE SC JARS Ss, of £ each, wi J ae ee ae ( en. RS., P, 
awarded in July— Apply the BURSAR. ‘ ' Electrical Engineering. sl Inst.E.E sili 







—— Chemistry . ‘ “= gts _ Armstrong, Ph.D., LL.D. F.RS, 

NOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOD for | Mechanics and Mathematic Pecayseseccneny 3 enrici, Ph.D., LL.D. FBS, (Dean), 

K) BOYS, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by Mrs. SUTTON. CITY and GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Finsbury, 
(Leonard Street, City Road, E.C.) 


Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten and Transition 
Classes for children under 8, Cricket, drilling. Highest references from A College for Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under U4, pre 
aring to enter Engineering and Cheinical Industries, and for Evening Students 


Parents and Head-Masters. 
my ees, £15 per Session for Day Students. Professors :— 
Lhe NEMOUTH. —E.WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, | Physics and Electrical Engineering ... ‘. pel of the Colles bay Se., F.BS., Pring. 
.G.S. (Honourman of Clare Coll., Cambridge), assisted by efficient : 
Tutors, RECEIVES PUPILS (from the age of 14) prepzring for University, | ae ogy al Engineering and Mathe- {w. E. Dalby, M.A., B.Sc., M.Inst.C,.2 
Navy, and all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations.—For Successes, one son seseeveroeneseasssesssoneossevens cresse ‘R, Meldola, ERS. F.C. ’ 
terms, &e., App ly to W INTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. , JOHN WATNE .Y, Hou. Secretary, 














EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL. HAMPSTEAD, | ity 7 and Guilds of London Institute, Gresham College, Basinghall § Street, reet, EC, 


N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially | % a 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health | R OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREV ENTION oF OF 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 
a Physicians, &e«.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
.A., Oxon. 
Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 


by ett MILES from LONDON.—MANOR LODGE, - 














ST. ALBANS.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Resident Eng. and For, Tle co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited, 
Gov.; Profess. for Music, Languages, Dancing; Exams., Games, Cycling, i 
Tennis. Healthy bracing air. Reduced fees for girls to prepare for Camb. 
Senior. Alsoa Gov. Student for Music. Small premium. References given 


Complainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 


‘* Private. 








et, Tae eee ee COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL | W4STE-PAPER BASKET. JOHN COLAM, 


INSTITUTE.—Chairman of Committee, Mr. W. Mather, M.P.; i > 
Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montetiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 105 Jermyn Street, : Secretary, 
M.A. TRAINING COLLEGE FOR KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS, | St. James’s, London. 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON.—The NEXT 
SESSION will OPEN on SEPTEMBER 18th. A Model School and Kinder- ORLD TRAVEL FOR YOUNG ENGLISHMEN, 
A well-known Gentleman who bas travel travelled extensively, and who is taking 


garten and a Practising School are attached to the College. Prospectuses and 
all particulars may be obtained from the PRIN CIPAL, at the Tastitute. 

his son round the world before sending him to Cambridge, would be glad 4 
hear of a few other sons of geutlemen desiring to travel with such a party. 


5. ears SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 











YORKSHIRE. | Main object—to see and learn something of the British Empire. 
; : . | Fullest references given and required. 
E . Outa es aid: ure. H 5 
ducation on best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture. | Absent from England December, 1901, to September, 1902. 


Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. ‘ : 
Por further particulars, detailed plans, expenses, &c., address, ‘‘ NAUTICUS” 


U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. | Box 496, Sell’s, Fleet Street, E.C. 


\ ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.— An Unsee. 

tarian First-Grade Public School. Head-Master, GUY LEWIS, M.A, 
Opened September, 1900, in buildings specially designed. Foundation Scholar. 
ships. NEXT EN TRAN CE EXAMINATION, JULY 9th and 10th. 








LECTURESHIP 1 IN GREEK, 


The COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for a Lectureship in Greek 
(Language, Literature, and Archmology), at a stipend of £200 per annum, 
under the general direction of the Professor of Classics. Duties to begin | 


October Ist, 1901. Applications, with not less than J2 copies of testimonials, | O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 









should be sent before June 29th, 1901, to the undersigned, from whem further | me a TN el 7 ATIC? ; Beng 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars can be obta ine d. GEO. H. MORLEY, , Secretary. — particulars. Schools also recommended. MUDICAL, «&e., ASSOCIATION, 





ae as aes a x Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
HE Par AN C LOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM.— ““Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


cable SCHOLALE °SHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETI. | ———__ ~~ 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. paron’s LIST of SCHOOLS and TUTORS, 1901— 








—_—__—— j An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools. Contains abridged Pros. 

ARTN ER in W. est of England WANTED, University pectuses and Views of best BOYS’ SCHOOLS, GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, NAVY and 
desree, in high-class successful GIRLS’ SCHOOL under Oxford ani | ARMY TUTORS. 280 pages, red cloth, 1s.; post-free, Is, 4d.—J. and J. 

as ‘ipal with afew boarders preferred.—Miss SCOTT, | PA ‘ON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If detailed statement of requirements be 
, 49 Great Portland Street, W- given, suits able Prospectuses will be forwarded (under one cover) free of charge. 






















= bi ae | Ty 7 5 | x ; 
PENSION NAT de JEUNES DEMOISELLES, VILLA A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
KAU oc CHEMIN LIOTARD, GENEVA.—Instruetic I:te “4 SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
— ‘AU SITE, CHEMI piglets stn? tenia, “Mi Ni one er stig ge © | Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
dis Jes langucs. Arts d’agrement, a ardin, tennis. Mlle. Nicoud, niéce ae ‘a | inthe selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
; vile chez Mrs, Heath, Mortimer House, Clifton, Bristol, du 4 au at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
ib Jui He donnera tous les renseignements et références et pourra se | Man: user, R. a i BEEVOR, M. A. , 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 

charger de de noiselles pour le voyage en Aott. _ : 











QUPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
K) BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 








mUDOR HALL SCHOOL, 














EST HILL, LONDON, S.E. SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
FOR THE Dat GH ERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). | 25 Craven Street, Char ing Cross, 
Principal—Mrs. HAMILTON on College, Cambridge). | ae 
The Rag scatf includes :—Professors Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Maiden, M.A., | RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 
H. F. Heath, Ph »b., G. Garcia, R.A.M., W. Rippman, M.A., G. Pradeau (Paris | Girts? Eno isn, Forrian ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St.. London.sends 
© esi rvs st , 1 inGra eving (Le — ¥ wae Boag armamtags ee sm 009 Siiiata | reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishmeuts. 











arge gymuasium and grounds of four acres.— 
— The SPECTATOR ts on sale regularly at MeEssrs. DAMRELL 
UDOR HALL SCHOOL, ' anD UPHAM’S, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; THE 

FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 

sine a, ate die bat gg Rt has TAKEN Wonrene we, | York, US.A.; Messrs, Brentano's, Union Square, New York, 
have been with her for fifteen years. | U.S.A. and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave. Washington, D.C.; THE 
ae UNSTANT TON. _THE GLEBE HOUS | SUBSCRIPTION News ComPany, aid Dey Street, New Yok, 
fT Bed deleted a a ten Saree es gcanota det MR dere 1 and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, USA. ; GALIGNANT'S LIBRARY, 
and for the ROYAL NAVY. Strict! 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ; THE HARoup A. WILSON Company, LTD., 
sae nag web p pease amaee carpeuter'sshop eer | 35 King Street West, Toronto, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
dry and bracing climate: sea-bathing.—Prospectus, &c., on application to the | BOOKSELLING DEPOT, Cairo and Port Said; GORDON AND GoTCH, 
Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. Oxon. Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; Pricror AND 
yHYL. Ww — COLET HOUSE PREPARATORY CoMPANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christehurch ; Ha 
SCHOOL.—Several Entrance Scholarships recently gained at Public | BAILLIE AND COMPANY, Wellington, N.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auch 
Schools, including one this yeur at Rugby. House close to sea, with large play- | Jand ; W.C. R1aBy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND GoTcu, Cape Town, 


ground attached.—For prospectus. references to parents, &c. apply to the - he : . ae ‘ 
Heal-Master, R, M, HU diz. JONES, M.A, Oxon. oe es —wihere single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received, 
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A Fascinating Novel by a New Writer. 


py COMMAND OF THE PRINGE | 





By “by JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. (6s. 


The W TESTMINSTER REVIEW says:—* A splendid story of 

real life...---Mr. Lambe’s narrative powers may be compared to those | 
of the great Hungarian novelist, Moritz Jokai. Those who read 
this fascinating book will look forward to another novel from the | 


same talented writer.” | 


sY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 


The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—*The result is highly 
Apart from the strong personal interest of the t ale, it | 


and | 








impressive. 
is curiously attr: active by reason of its picturesque qualities 


lit — form.” 


BY 3Y COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—* With such a theme as | 
Mr. Lambe had selected the danger was that he might spoil it by | 
avoided this pitfall, and has 





over-elaboration. He has skilfully 
produced a powerful novel...... He holds the reader's attention to 
the end.” 





BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. | 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 

The EDINBURGH EVENING NEWS says:—*A volume | 
which, despite its sadness, far exceeds in fascinating interest an | 
ordinary novel. Indeed, it may fairly be said that in some respects | 
Mr. Lambe’s work is unique. 








BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 


| 

By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. | 

The MANCHESTER COURIER says :—‘As enthralling as | 
one of the romances of Mr. Anthony Hope or Mr. Stanley Weyman. 

The SCOTSMAN says :—“ As readable and exciting as a work | 

fictitious out-and-out.” | 

70-DAY says :—* A historical drama of absorbing interest. 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


(Monthly List of fresh purchases in Second-hand Books). 


No. 609, just published. for June, includes, in addition to an un- | 
naually large selection of General Literature, a considerable number 
of fine Galleries and other Illustrated Works. Post-free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, | 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. | 


ae <= a | 
ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, S.W 
Patron —HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON, 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Hon.W. E. H. LECKY,M.P., D.C.L., 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Rt. Hon, LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Rt. Hon. * aes of ROSEBERY 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUF 
The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes at “Ancient t and Modern | 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £5 a year; Life-Membership, 
stoage, Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Countr y, and Ten to Town 
er . Reading-rcom Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
Firta manag’. a Iss8, 2 vols. royal Svo, price 21s, ; to “Membe ars, lts. 
7 _HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL, D., Secretary and Libranan, 


OOKS WANTED.—25s. each 

Children,”’ 2 vols., 1809; “Prince Dorus,’ 71811; ‘Mrs. Leicester’ s Se hoe 10 

1809: Browni * Pomegt: nates,” 1841 “hei Roadster’ s Albuia,” 1845 ; “Jorro< 
* 1838 ‘or 1843; ‘*Clara Vaughan,” 3 vols. : “Lorna Doone, ” $8 vols.; 

*R many Rye,” 2 vois., 1857; ‘* Bible in Spain,’’3 vols. (lst Ed.) ; * Wild Wales, 

$vols., 1862.—B AKERS GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright St., Birmingham 
OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAAC’S STOC K | 
which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, an 1 pic tures by | 
ps wn old and modern artists. Also a collection of prints by Félicien Ki ps | 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. | 

Call or write to 
A, LIONEL ISAAC S, 60 Haymarket, Lov: don, S.W. 

OOKS. —RARE AND OUT- OF-PRINT BOOKS ‘SU P. 
PLIED.—Please state wants. Catalogues free. We offer Inter ma 
Library of Famous Literature, 20 vo as new, £4 18s. 6d. Librariesan 
Parcels of Books Purchased for Cash. Wanted, First Editions and Compl 
Sets of Popular Authors, Sporting Books with Coloured Plates. Special |W ints | 
List tree—HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birminsham, | 


NIIGHT AND EMERGENCY TYPING 
THE ENTERPRISE BUREAU, 
12 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, S.W., near the Carlton Hotel. 
Open from 9 a.m, to Midnig ht EVERY DAY, } 
RING TYPING BELL, | 
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The only Typing Office in London maintaining a Special Expert Staif for 
Night and Emergency Work. | 


YPEWRITING.—PLAYS S, ESSAYS, &e., and 
KINDS of COPYING and MANIFOLDING quickly and 
executed in best style. AUTHORS’ MSS. trom Idd. per 
Testimonials from many literary persons, (Established 1893,)—Miss DISNEY, 
7 Balham Grove, Balham, London, S.W. 


ALL 


carefully | 





| exact ly a political one: 


| ‘THROUGH PERSIA 


| gor this Edition by Major-General S 


| GOLDEN FLEECE, 


1,000 words, | 


'MR. MACQUEEN WILL PUBLISH on MONDAY 


Next :— 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. LADY ACLAND. 


THE LOST KEY. 


By AUTHOR OF “HUGH MOORE ” and “ LOVE IN A LIFE.” 

The scene of the story is laid in Malta, and many references are made to the 
new century. Lady Acland will be remeiabdered as the author of two other 
novels which dealt a good deal with polit Her new novel, however, is not 
it would be more accurately described as the story of 


Cr. Svo, 6s, 


an international episode. 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF MISS or LA C. SYKES’S 
IMPORTANT WORK ON PERS 
With Map and 8 Full-page Illustrations, demy sa 7s. 6d, net. 








“Her description of her life at 
Kerman is highly entertaining, but 
the whole of her book affords most 
pleasant reading. Her camera has 
provided her with excellent illustra- 
tions, which reproduce the people, 
scenery, al architecture of a fascina- 
ting e srner of the world.” —Globe. 


ON A SIDE-SADDLE 


With a specially written Intr: oduetic on 





FREDERIC GOLDSMID, C.B., K.C SI. 


Five New Novels. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By FRED T. JANE, EVER MOHMUN. 


Author of hg Violet Flame re Crown 8yo, 6s. 
‘All the World’s Fighting Ship: With Frontispiece by the 


THE By AMEDEE ARCHARD. 
Améedé se Are hard was a conte gen 
xy of Dumas, and his rom: 
v milar Anitheee of th at great writer 
. 10 “The Golden Fleece” compares favour: 
Crown 8vo, 6s ably with ‘‘ The Three Musketeers” and 
Illustrated. the other D’Artagnan romances. 


By ALFRED BARRETT. THE 


“Capitally conceived plot, some fine 
GOLDEN LOTUS. 


characterisations, and several exce 
Crown S8vo, cloth, 6s. 


scriptions of Eastern life and manners. 
book, in short, is one to hold the reader's 
By ANNA FARQUHAR. 
“A stirring romance......The author 


attention from beginning to end.’ 
—Giasgow Herald. 

THE has been ecessful in suggesting the 
mental feelings of that time and has 
given us some picturesque ap er 

5 of the swaggering swordsmen and frai 
DEVIL S PLOUGH. beauties of the time. 
—Aberdeen Free Press. 
“The authoress has worked out with 
skill the complications of love and war 
which result from this proceeding...... 
The tale is likely to prove deservedly 
popular.” jow Herald. 


By ALFRED HURRY. F 

‘In the City’ is a well-written story The plot is 

Pam i with great ingenuity; the characters are 

drawn with considerable insight into h im nature, 

Mr. Hurry is to be congratulated on a tale i i 
sensi ational without being unreal.”—Athenzu 

“The author is to be congratulated on the vivid 

vigour with which he has handled his terial. The 

story is full of life and_action, with tell 


pictures of financial and waterside London.” . , 
—(Glasy erald. 


London: JOHN MACQUEEN, 49 Rupert Street, W 








Author. 
































Crown 8yvo, cloth, 6s. 


Frontispiece in Colours, 


—Gla 














IN THE 
CITY. 


Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 






















NOW RE AY. 
And ever ry Satur 


RAMBLER. 


Publick Edition : 


Restored by 
HERBERT VIVIAN, 
Esquire. 


Dr. JOHNSON'S 


TERMS— 


| Luxurious Edition: S 210s. the Year. 


18s. the Hal f-year. 
is 5s. the Quurter. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE.—Separ 
Subscription is for three Months. 
Early Papers will include : 
THE REAL CRISIS 
Ienativs, 0.S.B. 





6s. the Year. 

Js. 3d. the Half-Year. 
the Quarter. 

sold. The minimum 
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IN THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. By Father 









THE ALTERNATIVE TO CONSCRIPTION. By the Lorp Monsswett. 
IN REMEMBRANCE. By the Countess or Wr * 
AN INTELLIGENT AUDIENCE. By the Lapy Her ES. 





iLas, Baronet 
By Ricwarp Lk 





SEX. By Sir Geor 


A LOST ATTRACTION IN TH I 
rHe MOTH. 


THE DESIRE OF THE STAR FOR 


GALLIENNE, Esquire 
THE DOGGEREL OF MR, KIPLING 





By Hervert Vivian, Esquire. 
THE RAMBLER. 

TAY rISTOC K STREET Lt YN DON, Wc 
THE we 


‘LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ANNUITIES. 


Address 
THE BALLANTY NE PRESS, *+ 


FIRE—LIFE—ENDOW MENTS- 
INVESTED FUNDS £9, 

LIFE DEL be tpeag sits 

BONUSES LARGE yeianes ta Cee Adilitic 
FIRE DE P ART MENT. 

Insurances effected on most tavourak 


Heap Orric aaa 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


LG 6s. GENEVA and LUCERNE TOU RS, £7 ts, 
CHAMONIX and GRINDE LW ALD TOURS, via Dover and Calai 
kxtended tours to Zermatt, the Italian Lakes, the Engadine, th Pen, ke. 
Organised by Dr. LUNN an 1d Mr. CONNOP- PEROW NE. 
Illustrated Programme, SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


$02,414, 


yns to Sums Assured 








le terms. 
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ORTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Established 1836. 
London: 1 Moorgate St. | Aberdeen : 1 Union Terrace. 
Accumulated Funds, £5,698,299. 


The SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 
ING of this Company was held within their house at 
Aberdeen on Friday, June 14th, 1901, when the 
Directors’ Report was presented. 

The following is a summary of the report referred 


to: 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 
£752,310, showing an increase of £43,119, in compari- 
fon with those of the previous year. 

The LOSSES amounted to £417,189, or 55°5 per cent. 
of the pre miums. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission to agents and charges of every kind) 
came to £259,076, or 34°4 percent of the premiums. 

After reserving 40 per cent. of the premiums to 
cover liabilities under current policies, a profit was 
earned of £58,797. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE BRANCHES. — During the year 
1,202 Policies were issued for new assurances, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to the sum of £550,463. These 
neW assurances yielded annual premiums amounting 
to £16,555, and single premiums amounting to £66. 

The TOT. Aly NCOME of the year (including 
interest) was £389,943, 

The CLAI MS amon unted to £252.51 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 
commission) were ‘limited to 10 per cent. of the 
ares ed. 

ANNUITY BRANCH.—The sum of £ 
ceived for annuities granted during the 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Dep artment now 
amount to £3,841,341. 

QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION. 

The investigation into the Assurance Branches 
has been made on more stringent data than before, 
the rate of interest assumed being 2} per cent. in- 
stead of 3 per cent. In the Annuity Branch the 
same data entirely have been employed as in the 
previous investigation. 

In the Non-participation Branch, the profits of 
which belong to the shareholders, the surplus is 
£33,804, 

In the Participation Branch, the profits of which 
belong to the policy-holders, there 1s a surplus of 
£310,442. 

In the Annuity Branch, the profit or loss on which 
is for the account of the shareholders, there is a 
small profit of £852. 

The report having been unanimously adopted, 
resolutions (amongst others) to the following effect 
were unanimously carried : That the sum of £30,000 
be transferred from the Non-participation life fund 
account to the profit and loss account; that this 
sum be set apart for the purpose of paying. in tive 
yearly instalments, a ‘‘Shareholder’s Life Bonus”’ 
of £1 per share, being 4s. payable in each of the 
years 1901 to 1905; that a further dividend of 
£1 10s. and a bonus of 10s. per share be paid in 
respect of the year 1900 (making a total distribution 
for the year of £3 4s. per share) ; and that a rever 
sionary bonus of £1 lls. per cent. per annum be 
declared upon the original amounts assured by all 
policies in the Participation Branch current on 
December 31st last, for the five years ending that 
date, with a further prospective bonus, at the rate 
of £1 per cent. per annum upon all policies which 
shall become claims before December 31st, 1905. 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Colonel Robert Baring. | Ferdinand M. Huth, Esq. 
H. Cosmo O. Bonsor,} Henry James Lubbock, 

Esq. Esq. 

Ernest Chaplin, Esq Ch: arles 
Alex. Heun Goschen, Esq. 
He aie Charles Hambro, 





























7A 947 was re- 






James Lucas, 


bs 
Ww ui am Walkinshaw, 
Es 


win, Egerton Hubbard, | Rt. Tio n. Sir Algernon 
Esq. | We LK OB 
SECRETARY. W. Lowe. 

CW. SManncring, om Superintendent, 
reign Superintendent 


FIRE 
DEPARTMENT ? Jos. Fowler, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—F’, Laing, Actuary. 
GENERAL MANAGER OF THEC OMPANY. H.E. Wilson. 
Copies of the report, with the whole accounts of the 
Company for the year 1900, may be obtained from any 

ot the Company’s offices or agencies. 








NEAREST THE NORTH POLE. 





Commander CAGNI, of the Italian Navy, 
who made the sledge journey from the 
Polar Siar to a point 


NEARER THE POLE 


than any previous Explorer had 
tells the story of his adventures in 


THE 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


for JULY, Now Ready. 


reached, 


The Article is fully Mlustrated. Of all Booksellers’. 


OFFICES : 


18 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C, 


Price ONE SHILLING. 
TPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


y Miss THACKERAY. 

‘The COU NCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET. reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
3 ste of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 

ssrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 
L: ast, 8 SW. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE ( iULNE 











PME. cscs neh neeegeenale Sisivialeiece Liv iv. 0 
Half-P BD caivcoseaseucle Cevenee » 5 U0 
Quarter-Page .....cccce eorcce 212 6 
Narrow ColMMN .. 0s ccccssvcee 3 lu vu 
Half-Column ....<.ccces Coccces 115 y 
CUALEMCOMIN - .6cc0ccccccsee vl; 6 





COMPAN 
Outside Page 
Inside Page . s 
Pivelines(5v words) and under in broad ssinmcaths alf- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, lus. per inch. 
Across two narrow colunins, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements ac cording to space. 
Terms: 1 


FISHER’S 








ani 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S Cocoa 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCO, 


FOR BREAKFAST AND supppR. 


EPPS’S COCO, 


WITH NATUR AL FLAVOUR in 


R. ANDERSON & Co, 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Establishea 188]), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W,, 
Insert A+ beaiieamante at the lowest yo< 1 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publish; “ 
Mi shes &e., on application, - 





JOSEPH GILLOTDs : 
STEEL PENs, 
GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, is7s, 


ESTABLISUED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGs, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
910 DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 910 
=e 1S repayable on demand, “<9 |g 
The BIRKBECK AL M ANAC, with full particy. 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quan 
partot the United King- yeariy. — teply, 
OO: gic. cee. os” “os. wer TER OO On GSS py 

Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 


Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, =, 


China, &e. 1106..0153..078 





of the SPEC. 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Sireet, W.C. 


Applications for Copies 





Strahd, 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY 


188 STRAND. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 











MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. | 


H. J. GLAISHER, 57 


| is now ready, and will be 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the 


Season are now in Circuiation. 


Term &8 kree On 


Prospec fuses of 


BOOK 


ica tanuonuen 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


R EVERSIONS 


Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, 


INVESERD DUN DS. :.cscissceccssscitstsaueceves 


CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. 


Wigmore Street, W., begs to announce that Lis May 
containing New Books at reduced prices, 
sent post-free on application. 


peeves stat ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


narunee £10, 000, 000. 


and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE nd- Estabii 
hand). Also a large selection of | U TH 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS , 


SUITABLE 


AND 


FOR 


BIRTHDAY 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
8 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 


WEDDING 


And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


PRESENTS. | 
| 


Museum, Shettield, 


es. Jd., 4s, 6d., 


LITERARY PEN is a 


Tn Book-box, } 


LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTERES! 
| SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
shed 1835. 


Capital £500,000, 

Smooth-running Pen 
with a Quill-like uction. 

rice 1s, ; post-free, ls, 1d. 


. FISHER U NWIN, ‘Paterno ster Square, London. 


| ee ACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. —Only Remedy i 2 
“UNION COC KROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z 

who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhou 

| Recommended by all the Ladies’ Papers and Cookery Books.—Tins, 13. jhe 
from HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield, 
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are 


«THE CHEAPEST SERIES 


HAT HAS YET BEEN PUT UPON 
THE ENGLISH BOOK MARKET.” 


Mr, CLEMENT K. SHORTER writes in the Sphere of June 15th :— 


«Mr. Grant Richards has produced a series of books which he calls 
‘The World’s Classics,’ the issue up to the present including Charlotte 
Bronté’s ‘ Jane Eyre,’ ‘Lamb's Essays of Elia,’ and the ‘Poems of 
Alfred Tennyson, 1830-58.’ I do not hesitate to describe these books, 
whether in the shilling form in cloth or in the two-shilling form in 
Jeather, aS quite the cheapest series that has yet been put upon the 
English Book Market. I remember in my boyhood the pleasure that | 
derived from the series of ‘German Classics’ produced at the modest 
sum of one shilling ; how wonderful I thought them! They were not, 
asa matter of fact, anything like as well worth the money as these little 
volumes of ‘The World’s Classics,’ and the same ap lies to several of 
the ‘series’ that were much in vogue during the eig ties in England, 
notably Professor Henry Morley’s ‘ Universal Library,’ in which I still 
retain with pleasure ‘The History of Thomas Ellwood’ and Voltaire’s 
‘Candide. Then later came the ‘Camelot Series,’ an admirable series 
of books that threw a great deal of literature in the way of people 
endowed with scanty purses. Cheaper, of course, than this, because it 
contained original books by authors of the day, was that shilling 
biographical series known as ‘The Great Writers.’ But very few of 
the books in that series, I am afraid, were worth much—only two or 
three at the most. In any case, neither of the series produced by the 
frm of Walter Scott nor the series issued by the Routledges had any- 
thing approaching the bulkof Grant Richards'’s series. Here you have 
between five and six hundred pages of good literature for one shilling, 
and one almost sighs to be a boy again, and at the beginning insteal 
of, perhaps, well-nigh the end of one’s library accumulation.” 


Of the leather-bound Tennyson the Outlook says :— 


“If Mr. Richards had made the price 4s. 6d. net instead of 2s., nobody 
could have complained that the volume was dear.” 


The paper for this series has been specially manufactured, and is at once 
thin, ight, and opaque. The printing is by Messrs. R. and R. Clark and 
Messrs. T. and A. Constable, of Edinburgh ; and the cover has been designed by 
Mr. Laurence Housman. The books, notwithstanding their large number of 
: will go easily into the pocket; while their appearance on the shelf will 

sfy the most fastidious. 





PRICES. 
Cat CUE WAGES Sovssdysivevsscavestevsnodicss 1S. NET PER VOL. 
Leather. gilt back, top and side, with 
BIE SABRGE chs joxcscvcacesvesecsvsenes 2s. NET PER VOL, 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


ASK TO SEE THEM. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 9 Henrietta street. W.C, 


SEA. 





THE LORD OF THE 


By M. P. SHIEL. 6s. 
The SPEAKER says : 
“Mr. M. P. Shiel has surpassed himself in his 

latest novel. His former big guns, ‘ Prince Zaleski,’ 

‘The Yellow ‘Cold Steel, &c., 

popguns compared to ‘ The Lord of the Sea.’ 


Danger, are but 
This is a 
whole battery of artillery. whose reverberations, if 
they do not deafen the world, will Jong rumble in 
the public ear. It is an amazing hook, conceived in 
as daring a mood as ever writer of sensational fiction 
experienced, and brought forth with the fine careless 


ness of certain greatness. 


THE LORD OF THE SEA 


By M. P. SHIEL. 6s. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, % Henrietta Street, W.C. 








NOVELS AND NOVELISTS 


Chapters on the Waverley and other Novels. 
SECOND EDITION.—REVISED, ENLARGED, and GREATLY IMPROVED» 


Now ready for the Press. Printed solely for Subscribers, price 7s, 6d, 


Names received by 
DOWNEY and CO., 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Di Few books 


serves an especial welcome from readers of Scott’s novels. 







1auces with intel'igence ; correcting errors in the text, and pointing out 
many a thing, such as only an unusually attentive and scholarly reader would 

ve noted. There are also papers on Disraeli’s novels, on the Tautphoeus 
novels, and on other books of reputation not less assured. The points of 
Hese are indicated with a rare aptitude for seeing the best in a book, for 
estimating its relations to literature in general, and for conveying the writer’s 
own enjoyment to the reader.”’—Scotsman. 





re substantially valuable than these in enabling the reader to enjoy the | 





SURREY HILLS. 


A choice FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL & SPORTING ESTATE 
situate in one of the best positions of this very beautiful locality, 


known as 
DUNLEY HILL, 


Comprising an attractive Residence with about 382 Acres of un- 
dulating Park and Wood Land, from which charming views are 
obtained, extending ‘across the well-timbered hills and valleys to- 
wards the picturesque old-world village of Bookham. with a station 
on the South-Western Railway, and others at Effingham, Leather- 
head, and Dorking; all of which are within easy reach giving 
access to constant services of trains to all parts of the metropolis, 
offering the attractions of a beautiful country house in the midst of 
good society and in a capital sporting locality, the district being 
hunted by the West Surrey Staghounds and the Surrey Union Fox- 
hounds. The property affords an excellent small shoot, and a further 
acreage should be readily obtainable. 


THE HOUSE, 


which is erected in the Jacobean style, has an attractive elevation, occupies 
three sides of a Front Quadrangular Court approached bya carriage drive 
skirted by spacious Lawns, Contains: 11 principal Bed and Dressing Rooms, 
2 Bath Rooms, Housemaids’, Linen, and other rooms; 6 Servants’ Bedrooms, 
numerous Store and Box Rooms ; lofty Entrance Hall 33 ft. by 18ft., extending 
to the roof, making an ideal Sitting Room fora house party: Cloak Room, 
Lavatory and Inner Hall, from which the principal Staircase rises. The suite 
of Reception Rooms comprises 5 light, attractive rooms arranged as follows : 
Nice square Morning Room; pleasant Conservatory; handsome Drawing 
Room; convenient Library or Billiard Room; charming panelled Dining 
Room ; Smoking Room. The Domestic Apartments are ample and there is ex- 
tensive dry cellarage. The well-arranged Stabling is situate in a large enclosed 
yard, and near by are an Engine House fitted with Steam Engine for Pumping 
hard and soft Water to the House and buildings ; extensive Kitchen Gardens, 
with Greenhouse, Forcing Pits, &. The Farm Buildings adjoining form four 
sides to a spacious Cattle Yard, with 6 convenient Cottages. The Lands, 
which in all extend to 382 acres, comprise about 263 acres of rich Pasture and 
Grass Lands, about 38 acres of Fertile Arable Land, and 70 acres of Wood, &c. 
The whole is in hand, and possession will be given on completion of the pur- 
chase. Waccrs 


AREBROTHER, ELLIS, EGERTON, BREACH, 

- GALSWORTHY, and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, 

TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C., on THURSDAY, the 18th July, 1901, at 

2 o'clock precisely (unless previously disposed of by private treaty), the above 

attractive FREEHOLD PROPERTY in one lot, and if not so disposed of 
the Residence and some 30 acres will! be offered separately. 


Particulars, plan, views, and conditions of sale may be obtained of Messrs. 
FLADGATE & Co., Solicitors, 2 Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, S.W.; at the 
principal Hotels in the neighbourhood; at the Auction Mart; and of Messrs, 
FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co., 29 Fleet Street, Temple Bar, E.C. 





OX of the LOVELIEST VIEWS in SURREY. 





A FAMILY RESIDENCE, commanding exquisite view of St. Catherine’s 
and the River Wey, highly placed amid two acres of picturesqu® grounds. 
Three reception rooms; eight bedrooms. Excellent detached garden. Ten 
minutes’ walk from Guildford Station, from which there are three main lines 
to London. Recently built in substantial and artistic manner. Rent, £19, 


Apply, Mr. DAVID WILLIAMSON, Merrow Dene, Guildford. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN: 


A CRITICAL APPRECIATION, 
And other Essays. 


By HENRY MURRAY. 
PHILIP WELLBY, 6 


MY TOUR IN PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 


Demy 8vo, 262pp., price 5s. net. 


London : Henrietta Street, W.C. 








By F. H. DEVERELL. 5s. 
“A simple and graphic description of a tour in Palestine.”’— ord. 
“A beautiful setting Charmingly tilustrated.”-—NKnowledge. 


‘Pleasantly written......0f considerable valne to the teacher and student.” 


Sunday School Chronicl: 


“One of the most interesting records of travel in the Holy Land that has 


appeared for a long time.” —ook’s iy 
London: EYRE and SPOTTISWOODE, 1899. 

NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of *‘ DEBORAH OF TOD’S.” 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES.- 


CATHERINE OF CALAIS. 


By Mrs. DE LA PASTURE, 
AUTHOR OF “DEBORAH OF TOD'S,” “ ADAM GRIGSON,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 
Milk Food No.2. Maited Food No. 3 
From 3toG1 


months From 6 months and upwards 


From birth to 5 months. 


Pamphict on Infant F ing FREE 


Allen & Hanburvs Ltd., Plough Court, 





Lombard Street, London, L.c. 
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FROM J. NISBET & CO.’S LIST. 


A Woman’s Memories 
of the War. 


By VIOLET BROOKE-HUNT. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

‘‘Miss Brooke-Hunt has produced the most moving book, without exception, 
that has been written about the war.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

“There is something particularly winning in the chronicle of this energetic, 
managing woman, her de ption of scenes at the front, her talks with the 
men......in short, the pictur ueness, vividness, and unaffected pathos in ail 
she relates wonderfully impresses the reader.’’—Dundce Advertiser, 


TREASON AND PLOT: 


Struggles for Catholic Supremacy in the Last 
Years of Queen Elizabeth. 
By MARTIN HUME, Author of “The Great Lord Burghley,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 
and interesting book.”—Mr. W. L. Courtney, in the Daily 

































‘A brilliant 
Telegi 
Po write the story of those years a better man than Major Hume could 
hardly have hen chosen.” —ALth 


api 


CHeUM, 





BOLINGBROKE AND HiS TIMES. 


By Water SicneL. With Portraits, demy Svo, 12s. 6d, net. 
** At once erudite and brilliant......the ablest defence of the policy of making 
peace at Utrecht yet written will take its place among the best political 


in our language.’ —-Speaker. 
us one of real importance, and one not to be neglected 
iteenth century.” —Lilerature. 


ITALY TO-DAY. A Study of her 


Politics, her Position, her Society, and her Letters. By boiroy 
Krxc, Author of **A mers of Italian Unity,’ aud Tuomas Oxey. 
With Maps, demy Svo, 12s, net 
“For the first time we have put a fore us in ‘Ital 
partial, lucid, and comprehensive account of the 
dition of Italy at the present time Will undoubtec 
widely read and highly valued volumes on Italian life and prospects.’ 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM: Work 


and Life. By J. A. Ifozson, Reuss 8vo, 7s. 6d. uet. 
“* This is a work to be reclkon¢ 2d with by all economists and sociologists, and 
which every social reformer wou!) ld d do well to study with care.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


biographies 
“We recognise the] 
by any student of the eig 








y To-Day’ a thoroughly im- 
ial life and economie con 
ly become one of the most 
"—World. 
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London : J. NISBET and 


CO., Limite we 21 Berners Street, W. 


CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOK 


GEORGE GISSING’S NEW NOVEL.—Crown 8yo, 6, 


OUR FRIEND 
THE 
CHARLATAN, 


GEORGE GISSING’S BOOK ON SOUTHERN ITALY 
NOW READY AT MUDIE’S, SMITH’S, AND OTHER LIBRanigs 


BY THE 
IONIAN SEA. 


Notes of a Ramble in 
Southern Italy. 


STEPHEN CRANE’S 


NEW BOOK, 





“A book every movement of which j 
felt and wrought You will place it 
above the shelf on which you have 
below the shelf on which you have pli 
—but near Turgénetf in the same corner of your boot, 

() 
room.’’—Daily Chronicle, wt 
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By GEORGE GISSING. With 8 Tlustrationsin Co] 
and others in Black and White, Small 4110 
“Mr, Gissing’s pleasant pages abound 
observations on men and things...... His limpid pro. 
inspired by a true love of classics ul scenery and |; Tr cat 
ture......Mr. Leo de Littrow’s beautifully colo 
illustrations.”—Daiiy Chronicle. 7 we 


GREAT BATTLES 
OF THE WORLD, 


with shrey4 








Crown 8vo, With S$ Full-Page Illustrations by JOHN SLOAN. 
*“‘Ynteresting and vaiuable... .the volume wil] in 
6s. terest everybody who reads it.’’—Scotsman, 













aie the Narrative of Experience; 


“DIARY OF A 
NURSE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


Crown 


THE 
| AUTHENTIC 


n the Boer and English Hospita) 
service. 
By ALICE BRON. 


8vo, 3s. Gd. 





THE AUTHENTIC DICKENS 
will be complete in 21 Vols, 
KVE; —AMERIC AN NOTE and PICTURES 
. { Dé 


FROM ITAL 18 and Coloured 
t nics £ Gu LIPFENY 







VOL 





AGEN, 


Seat enti tee e L 

DICKENS. | vou. xvi ne uxcommerciaL TRaverien, 
THE TAN PLAC HYER, TO PE READ at 

NEW VOLUMES. DUSK ;, SUNDAY UNDER THE HEADS, & 


With Tilusteations by Laney ForRNiss and A J, 

Goovman, wid Coloured Frontispiece. 

XIX., XX., and XNXI., Completing the Edition, 
will be re. ady July oth. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), 


Crown 8vo, 5s, each. 

| Send for 
12-page 

Prospectus. 


Vols. 








London : 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NOW ~ READY. 


und in buckram, uniform with Book 
One Guinea net. 


The index 


TO THE FIRST TEN VOLUMES OF 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT 


1827 to 1896, 
Reference List of 





In demy &vo, bo Prices Current 





Constituting a Subdjeets and, in- 


“History of Old and New Ross,” 20s. net. 


HISTORY OF TINTERN ABBEY, 


MINES, IN THE COUNTY OF WEX 
nt of the Hi story of that County now 

eh oe tl ne State Papers, with 
gards Tintern. 


aD 
THE 
ROSEGARL ae: AND CLON 
FORD b j ) 
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In demy &v 1 in cloth, Illustrated, 7s, 6d. 


GILBERT a SEMPRINGHAM AND THE. 


TINES. ow of the Reo yal Historical 
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LiLBE 








tr som il C 
Th rk illus ed by vie i drawings of the lo alities in 
which the O , Sever I hem being photographs of the Gilbertine 
) which + survived t : pr resen 
NEW BOOK ON THE WAR. 


nd in cloth, 3s. 6d 


Yeoman 


In crown » bou 


i mperial 


Rs 
An 


RAL 


ey,” at War. 


** Tue Corr 


= 
IV 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


RUDOLPH SCHROLLE: a Tragedy 


Blank Verse. By E.G. 


a 


POEMS OF mie = tn 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


eidentally, a Key to Anonymous and Pseudonymous | *!' 
Literature 
; seers Now READY. hinds aniline aia 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF THE *“‘HISTORY OF WEXFORD.” 
wh 4to, tastefully printed, handsomely bound, and uniform with th: 


in 





By Mars STON | Catalogue « 
| 





| Demy 8vo, pp. 86, cloth, price Is. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
MARK PATTISON, 


By the Hon. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE, 
Author of “ Talks with Mr. Gladstone,” ‘‘ Benjamin Jowett : 
a Personal Memoir,” &e. 


r. 






‘One of the most stimulating writers of the day, e ch. 
portraits of the people who have iniluenced him. His y son 
1s not likely to be forgotten by any Oxford man, or, indeed, by of 


s, Who has chan 


h the 


1s Saie to t re 
in which ie has enshrined 


to read it, and it 
nal Memoir’ 
’—Times. 





uedcdern letters 
same will be the case wit 





* Perso 


















his recollections of the late Master ot Balliol. 
“It will not be surpri ising to any clear-minded reader of this and its com: 
ion essays tuat, in Pattison’s tinal letter to his triend trom Oxiord, he 
mild have horse 1 it with the following words: ‘For my part I cannot 





and I must content myself with liere reco 









expect ever to see you again, ; ing 
| my experience that your conversation was to me more stimulating thau that of 
any man I ever met.’ hese essays must have a striking resemblance to that 





ersation.”-—Lilerary World. 


The ** Recollections of Mark Pattison” is also one of tke 
Appendices to *‘ Stones of Stumbling ” (see below). 


couy 


Also by Mr. TOLLEMACHE. 
VENTH E DITION.—Demy 8vo, pp. 460, with Photogravures of Hon 
Liouel A. Tollemache znd Hon, Mrs. L. A. Tollemache, cioth elegant, gilt 
top, price 7s. 6d. 


SE 


SAFE ntents: —- Historical Prediction—Sir G. ¢. 
== and Long sr, - Prony «ll patra 
Charies Austin . Recollections of Mp. Grote an 
STU Di ES. Mr. Labbage- Mp. Tennyson’s Social Phi-osopay 
Physical and Moral Courage he Upper 
Notes and Recollections of Sir Charles W heatstone, Dean 
Stanley, and Canon Kingsley—The Eyicuvist's Lament—Poems by 
B. L. 7. (don. Mrs. L. A. Tollemache)—Index to the Classical and 
ovher Quotations, with English renderings. 


Conte 





Engadine— 





2s, 6d 


FOURTH EDITION.—Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, price 2s. &, 
~~ j Contents:—The Cure for Incurables- 
STONES OF The Fear of Dea - Fearless Deaths— 
| gm Divine Economy of Truth. Appendices :— 
! STUMBLING. Recoilections of Mark Pattison — Mr 
H ¥ Romanes’ Catechism — Neochristianity 
| and Neocatholicism : a Sequel. Index to the Classical and other 
Quotations, with English renderings. 

YS, RECOLLECTIONS, and CAUSERIES were collected 2 
ial form, which, of course, dil not contain the Pattison Recollections, 

: rk Pattisou’s request. The books are issued at Cost Price. 
r. Tollemuche’s publications sent free to any address. 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


if ANY DIFFICULTY IS EXPERIENCED IN OBTAINING THIS BOOK AT THE 


LOCAL BOOKSELLER'S, COPIES MAY BE OBTAINED FROM THE PUB. 
LISHERS POST-FREE FOR THE PUBLISHED PRICE. 


PEAGE OR WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By A. M. 8. 


METHUEN 


With Two Maps. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 1s. 


CONTENTS :—Introduction. 1775 AND 1899: A PARALLEL.—Chap. 1. THE NATION, 1895-1900.—Chap. 2. SOUTH 
AFRICA TO 1896.—Chap. 3. SOUTH AFRICA, 1896-1899.—Chap. 4. THE CAMPAIGN.—Chap. 5. THE ENEMY.—Chap. 6. THE 
ECONOMIC FUTURE OF SOUTH AFRICA.—Chap. 7. LORD MILNER.—Chap. 8. UNREST, OR GOVERNMENT WITHOUT 
CONSENT.—Chap. 9. PEACE, OR GOVERNMENT WITH CONSENT.—Chap. 10. THE CONCLUSION OF THE MATTER.— 
Appendices. A. Agriculture in South Africa.—B. A Convention concluded between Her Majesty the Queen, &c.. and the 


South African Republic. 





«“Jts distinguishing and most valuable feature is the success 
with which Mr. Methuen applies the historic sense to our problem 
in South Africa, ‘The chapters which tell for the thousandth 
time the story of the Dutch Republics are good examples of the 
writer’s method, and the chapter on the campaign, in spito of 
its brevity, is still the most complete and articulate account of 
the war from its political side that has yet appeared. Some of 
Mr. Methuen’s conclusions in this chapter may startle—in par- 
ticular he combats the view that time is on our side in the war— 
but he advances no statement without having good reason for it, 
and even in the most controversial portions the vein of sympathy 
is, as indeed it should be, intensely English. Here and there 
are passages whose dignity of thought and language shows that 
the writer has not read his Burke for nothing...... This little 
book is a noteworthy reinforcement to the eause of England and 
of justice in South Africa. Its quiet force, its constant appeal to 
the great principles of English history, its apt quotations from 
the great English writers of the eighteenth century, should decide 
many waverers and dissipate much prejudice.”—Manchester 
Guardian, June 10th, 1901. 

“Mr, Methuen’s book forms an excellent statement on his own 
side.” —Athenzum, June 15th, 1901. 

“The book is short—only just over two hundred pages—but it 
contains the gist of the whole argument by which you may con- 
vince one who is ready to hear if you will but meet him halfway. 
wsneas One could almost say that it would be possible to quote the 
whole book, so tersely and consecutively is the matter put...... 
The chapter on the campaign is extremely clear, well written, 
and decisive, and it is illustrated by a couple of maps which 
present in the most graphic manner possible the change that has 
come over the military situation in the last seven mouths...... 
The ablest and most concise argument that we have yet seen; an 
argument of the greater value that it is presented in the form to 
which the original supporters of that policy can now take no 
exception.” —Darly News, June 5th, 1901. 

“Mr. Methuen’s ‘ Peace or War in South Africa’ is one of the 
ablest political pamphlets which have been published within 
living memory. We reviewed it last week, but it is so important 
that we make no apology for returning to it. It is most ably 
and temperately written. Every assertion made in it is supported 
by evidence. The author has studied carefully and thoroughly 
all the authentic material for a history of the war in South Africa. 
He has accepted no random tales either against the soldiers of 
the King or against the soldiers of the two Dutch Republics. His 
political philosophy is drawn from Mr. Burke, his appreciation 
of the facts as they existed when the war broke out is derived 
trom Mr. Chamberlain. In his introduction Mr. Methuen draws 
a full, minute, and accurate parallel between 1775 and 1899. It 
is startling and appalling in its completeness. Mr. Methuen 
argues with calm and persuasive eloquence for stopping the war 
by the offer of reasonable terms which should include the Boer 
Republics with local self-government in a South African federa- 
tion.”—From a leading article in the Daily News, June 10th, 
1901. 

“We would ask patient attention for a little book called 
‘Peace or War in South Africa.’ It is temperately and carefully 
Written, and its proposals for the future—in brief, a scheme of 
federation under British supremacy—are in the main whit all of 
us profess to desire...... The part of Mr. Methuen’s book which we 

should especially like to see read and digested is his introductory 
study of the American War of Independence. ‘The tone and 
temper of the Government and the public in this country and of 
the Colonial Governors in America, the constant state of ‘illu- 
sion and delusion’ in regard to the military situation, and the 
intolerance which was exhibited towards all warning and remon- 





strance afford parallels to some recent phases of opinion which, 
as Mr. Methuen sets them out, must make the serious reader 
pause and think.” — Westminster Gazette, June 8th, 1901. 

“A book which may effect much if it can be as widely circu- 
lated as its merits deserve...... It is eminently a book that 
ought to persuade. The note of porsonal controversy is, happily, 
absent. Mr. Methuen from his standpoint can appeal to readers 
who would simply steel their minds against the reasonings of a 
Radical. He has, moreover, escaped partisanship...... Mr. 
Methuen’s facts are presented in an admirable form.”—From a 
leading article in the Morning Leader, June 5th, 1901. 

‘“‘An extremely able book, in which Mr. Methuen gives a con- 
cise account of the events which led up to the present war, deals 
with the existing military situation, and the political and 
economic future of South Africa, and offers‘some suggestions 
for the establishment of an honourable peace.’”—Truth, June 13th, 
1901. 

‘We earnestly commend it to every fair-minded man and 
woman in the country who desires to obtain a calm and dis- 
passionate view of the South African problem...... In calmness of 
mind the writer goes over the story of South Africa with a 
thoroughness and judicious marshalling and condensation of facts 
as well as with a lucidity altogether admirable. We have lighted 
upon no book to compare with this little work as an educating 
influence, and trust it will find its way into every corner of the 
land. Its style is smooth and dignified, the cumulative effect of 
its reasoning most weighty...... Let any unprejudiced man or 
woman turn again and again to the chapter entitled ‘ Unrest, or 
Government without Consent,’ and try to grasp the meaning of 
the figures there set forth, showing what it will mean to us to 
administer the annexed territories against the will of the people. 
Mr. Methuen draws up a budget the meaning of which is well 
worth mastering.” —JInvestor’s Review, June 8th, 1901. 

“Mr. Methuen’s book, ‘Peace or War in South Africa? a 
review of which we print in another column, is an epoch-making 
work. Within its pages is to be found all that is necessary to 
enable a true judgment to be obtained of the situation. The 
facts and figures antecedent to the war, a descriptive account of 
the political undercurrents beneath the surface, and an attempt 
to determine the military situation of the opposing forces at the 
present moment—all these and a great deal more also are open to 
the readers of this work. The time has come when information 
of this character is of incalculable value. What is needed in 
order to persuade the minds of men, is not abuse, not ridicule, 
nor contempt, but a sane exposition of things as they really are. 
We disapprove of all exaggeration, we prefer always to under- 
state rather than to overstate our position; above all it is 
essential to avoid descending to a personal attack on the chiet 
actors in this terrible drama. One thing, and one thing only, 
can save South Africa; that one thing is moderation.’”—From 
leading article in the Echo, June 18th, 1901. 

* Perhaps never before have the true circumstances of the cas? 
been described with such sound judgment and such eminent 
moderation. Mr. Methuen grasps in detail all those causes 
which contributed to bring about that disastrous position which 
exists in South Africa to-day...... He represents in its naked 
truth the real condition of affairs, With not one picture over- 
painted, nor one ungenerous expression of opinion concerning 
our own soldiers, he endeavours to tear away the veil which has 
been placed over the situation......Any one who wishes to get a 
clear and thorough knowledge of the South African situation, 
from its commencement to tho present time, cannot do better 
than study Mr. Methuen’s work, which is the most lucid and fair- 
minded statement which has ever been put before the British 
public.”—Echo, June 13th, 1901. 





METHUEN and CO., 





36 Essex Street, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & COS NEW BOOKS. 


VOL. II. NOW READY. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 





CHURCH. Edited by the Very Rev. W. R. W. SterHens, B.D., Dean of 


Winchester, and the Rey. Witu1am Hunt, M.A. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH FROM THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST TO THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD I. (1066- 
1272). By W. BR. W. Steruens, B.D., F.S.A., Dean of Winchester. 


Crown 8yo, 7s. 6d. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—NEW VOLS. 


LETTERS 0F MATTHEW ARNOLD 


(1848-1888). Collected and Arranged by GEorGE W. E. Russe.u, In 2 vols. 
Globe Syo, 10s. 





VOL. VIII. NOW READY. 


THE CAMBRIDCE NATURAL HISTORY. 


AMPHIBIA AND REPTILES. 


By HANS GADOW, M.A., F.R.S. Illustrated, 8vo, 17s. net. 


DEMOCRACY versus SOCIALISM. 


A Critical Examination of Socialism as aremedy for Social Injustice and an 
Exposition of the Single Tax Doctrine. By Max Hrirscu (Melbourne), 
Sr, 10s. net. [Ready on Tuesday. 





THE FIRST INTERPRETERS OF 


JESUS. By Professor G. H. GitBert, Ph.D., D.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 





TWO NOTABLE NOVELS. 


Crown Svo, 6s. each, 
135,000 Copies Sold. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL— 
THE GRISIS. 


* As well-executed a novel as we have come across for many a long day.” 
“A grand book.”—Guardian, —Literature. 


55,000 Copies Sold. 
BERTHA RUNKLE— 
THE HELMET OF NAVARRE. 


*“‘ Among the three or four really good novels of romantic adventure that have 
heen published this season, a place should be found for *The Helmet of 
Navarre.'""—Speaker. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





THIS DAY.—Demy vo, 224 pages, with 2 Photogravures & 20 Full-page Plates, 
price 5s. net. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
BOOK OF THE JUBILEE. 








| 
| 


THE ART GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 7s. 6d. 


ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES, 199; 


Containing FIVE SPECIAL REMBRANDT PHOT 
PLATES of the following Pictureno oe 4 VUBE 


‘' Crusaders Sighting Jerusalem,” by Edwin A. Abbey, R.A 
. Good-bye xu Of {0 Skibbereen,” by Stanhope Forbes, ARA 
ouds that Gather Roun e Setting Sun,” J. 
Lucas, R.A. . v” by J. Seymom 
a The Home Wind,” by C. Napier Hemy, A.R.A. 
Helena and Hermia,” by the President of the Royal Academy, 
And rene a0 ee i, including reproductions eye 
important pictures eminent artists that i ms 
PUBLICATION. ee a 
“The most perfect representation of the Acad ith; 
of the public.”— West etalon Gnetie. ne See a Teach 





On JUNE 26th will be Published the First Fortnightly Part, prices) .. 
of a Popular Edition of ’ +e, 


THE RIVERS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


DESCRIPTIVE, HISTORICAL, PICTORIAL. 
Beautifully Illustrated from Original Drawings by Eminent Artists, and} 
A SERIES OF EXQUISITE REMBRANDT ” 
PHOTOGRAVURE PLATES 
Specially prepared for this Edition. 


—————______ 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 6s, 


MR. FRANK R. STOCKTON'S NEW STORIES, 


AFIELD AND AFLOAT, 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
Author of “ Mrs. Cliff's Yacht,” “Adventures of Captain Horn,” “ The Giz] at 
Cobhurst,” &c. 
With 12 Illustrations. 


“ Brimming over with the author's gifts of imagination, humour, and delicat 
. > a 1 . ’ PuCata 
observation.” —Manchester Guardian, 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Price 6s. 


A VANISHED RIVAL. 


By JOHN BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, 
Author of ‘ In the Day of Adversity,” ‘‘ The Hispaniola Plate,” &e, 


‘We predict that whosoever reads this, one of the most masterly of Mr 
Bloundelle-Burton’s productions, will be carried along by swiftly moving events, 
full of delightful excitement.’'—Field, bis 





CASSELL and CO., Limited, London; and all Booksellers, 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS, 
SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


TROOPER 8,008, LY. 


By the Hon. SIDNEY PEEL, Barrister-at-Law. 
With 16 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map, demy 8vo, 7s. 64. 
SPECTATOR.— We congratulate Mr. Peel most heartily on his frank and mary 





| book. That it will obtain a very large number of readers we do not doubt, for its 


In Commemoration of the Ninth Jubilee of the | 


University of Glasgow, 1451-1901. 
Among the Contributors are: Lord Rosebers, Sir Richard Jebb, Rev. H. G. 
Groham, Andrew Lang, Sir Lewis Morris, the Master of Balliol, Professor 


Rrodlev, Sir W. T. Gairdner, Neil Munro, W. E. Henley, Egerton Castle, Pro- | 


fe.sor Philimore, Professor Barr, Benjamin Swift, John Buchan, Right Hon, 
James Bryce, and others, 


THIS DAY.—Crovwn &ro, 2 vols., 10s, net. 
NEW EDITION REVISED, with 32 Full-page Illustrations. 
THE LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF THE 
ENGLISH LAKES. 
By Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY, Honorary Canon of Carlisle, 
YVo!. I. Cumberland, Keswick, and Southey’s Country. 
Vol. IL Westmoreland. Windermere, and the Haunts of Wordsworth. 
Glasgow: 
JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, Publishers to the University. 
. London and New York: MACMILLAN and €O., Limited. 








JUST PUBLISHED. Price 6d., post-free 7d. 


ARMY ADMINISTRATION IN 


THREE CENTURIES. 
By CONSTITUTIONALIST 


A Pamphlet bearing upon one of the mest Important Questions 
of the Day. 78 pp.demy Svo, in wrapper. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 12, 13, & 14 Long Acre, W.C. 


FOOD, 


a fascinating record of service in perhaps the most interesting body of troops that 
took part in the war, It isa work in which life in the field is really brought homs 
to us.” 

DAILY MAIL.—* One of the very best war-books from the private soldier's point 
of wr cu.” 

PILOT.—* From first page to last it is a good book.” 

DAILY EXPRESS,—* A most lively and amusing record.” 


THE WORK OF 
THE NINTH DIVISION 


By Major-General 


Sir H. E. COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 
SPECTATOR.—‘‘ An excellent picee of writing.” 
ATHENAUM.—“ A book of remarkable interest.” 
WORLD.—‘ The entire narrative is of intense interest.” 
TRUTH.—“ A most readable and interesting narrative.” 





FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


CASTING OF NETS. 


By RICHARD BAGOT, 
Cloth, 6s. 


THIRD IMPRESSION NEARLY READY. 


AND THE PRINCIPLES OF 


DIETETICS. By Rorert Hutcuisox, M.D. (Edin.), M.R.C.P., Assistant 
Physician to the London Hospital. Illustrated, demy §vo, 16s. net. 
SPECTATOR.—* Our readers will find this most suggestive book not only * 
tensely interesting, but amusing. A man of forty who reads it and goes his way 
unhecding deserves to be called something uncomplimentary.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
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— e 


THE END OF THE OPPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE 
THE DICTIONARY | 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


ON THE 


INSTALMENT SYSTEM. 


NOTICE. 


The six months during which Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co. decided to 
accept orders for complete sets of 


THE “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY ” 


from Residents in the United Kingdom, and to receive payment for the volumes by instalments, 


Will be completed on JUNE 30th, 1901; 


until that date the work can still be obtained on the following terms :— 














For a remittance of Two Pounds (42), accompanied by an undertaking in the terms of the form at the foot of 
this advertisement to pay a further #2 per month for 24 months, Messrs. Suir, Eupur, & Co. will supply at once 
a set of the 63 Volumes of the * Dictionary oF NationaL Brocrapuy,” in Cloth binding. 

Or, 

For a remittance of Two Pounds (2), accompanied by an undertaking in the terms of the form at the foot of 
this advertisement to pay a further &2 per month for 32 months, they will supply at once a set of the 63 Volumes of 
he* DicTIONARY OF NATIONAL BroGrapuy,” in Half-Morocco binding. 


After JUNE 30th the Instalment Offer will be withdrawn, 


and Purchasers of the “‘ Dictionary” will be charged the usual prices,—namely, 15s. net per volume or $47 5s. net 
yer set in Cloth ; or 20s. net per volume or S63 net per set in Half-Morocco. 


A Revolving Book Stand in Oak, Walnut, or Mahogany, to hold a complete set of the “* DictroNary,” 
is supplied by Messrs. Hampton & Sons, Ltd., Pall Mall East, London, 8.W., at the price of £4 15s, 


t 
L 


e 
Tas ATHEN 4SUM.—‘ IN FULNESS, IN THOROUGHNESS,! THE SPECTATOR.—‘A wWorK OF NATIONAL IMPOR- 
AND IN GENERAL ACCURACY IT LEAVES LITTLE OR NOTHING | TANCE.” 
10 BE DESIRED.” - we ‘ 
: HE MES.—‘“ ONE OF THE MOST ENDURING AND ONE 
VYING py GREATEST UNDERTAKING : cis : 
Toe MORNING POST.—*THE GREATEST UNDERTAKING | 4), Hp MOST IMPORTANT LITERARY MONUMENTS OF THE 


MIP WT + Te AWN PIFTN ar oa TAY 1g a 
OF THE CENTURY IN ITS OWN FIELD OF ENDEAVOUR TIME IN WHICH WE LIVE. 
Tar PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* THE BEST DICTIONARY , ‘(PRA E 
OF HOME BIOGRAPHY POSSESSED BY ANY NATION.” THE SPEAKER.—* TRE BooK WILL LAST AS LONG AS THE 
is ENGLISH LANGUAGE.” 
TRUTH.—* THE magnum opus OF OUR GENERATION. 
Tar LANCET. — Wirnour ANY COMPEER IN Enausn| THE DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* A GREAT UNDERTAKING, 


” WORT! 1Y DESIGNE AND AD! ,ABLY EXECUTED.” 
OR PERHAPS ANY OTHER LANGUAGE. SEES Se eee Se ey ae ee 


THE Rev. Dr. JESSOPP 1n Tue NINETEENTH THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—" A ‘Dictionary oF 
CENTURY.—‘“THE GREATEST LITERARY UNDERTAKING! NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ OF WHICH THE COUNTRY MAY 
THAT HAS EVER BEEN CARRIED OUT IN ENGLAND.” BE JUSTLY PROUD.” 


NOTE.--A FULL PROSPECTUS OF THE ‘‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,” WITH 
SPECIMEN PAGES, WILL BE SENT POST-FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


ORDER FORM, 











To Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, & CO.. DORI cs siusdixenianinranciciniacin 1901. 

~ Wy Pes ae ee ale 
15 WATERLOO PLACE, Lonpon, S.W. 

Tenclos> Two Pounds (£2) as a first payment for a Complete Set of) | It is asreed that rou will forward the 63 volumes to me, carriage paid, on 
the Voluines of the “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” | | receipt of this first remittanee; and I undertake that until my payments are 
Hy binding, and I agree to pay to you, or to any one you may Pleoee completed, the volumes not being my property] will not dispose of them by sate 
»ppoint, a furthersum of Two Pounds on the corresponding day of | .,.)., ee y+ | or otherwise. And T further agree that if owing to unforese-n circumstances, in 
Fach month following, until I have made 25 payments in all. | the para regard to which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered, the 


_Tenclose Two Pounds (£2) as a first payment for a Complete Set of { grap’ return of two pounds (£2) to mé shall cancel this agreement, 

the 63 Volumes of the * DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY” in | vehich dors 

lorocco binding, and I agree to pay to you, or to any one you | nol appiy 

may appoint, a further sum of Two Pounds on the corresponding day | DEER, RO eT SES ae EEA, 
feach month following, until Ihave made 33 payments in ale ff 









If the volumes are to be de-) eP. 

red beyond the London | 7) 
tal district, the purchaser | A ; 
WU GtAO: Here: tho NAME OF +. cc cccccasscesesccavence 
the railway company or carrier | 

in London through’ whom the 

Package is to be forwarded. ) 


Most of the larger retail Booksellers execute orders for sets of the “ Dictionary OF Natsoxal, BroGrarny”’ on 
the above conditions as to payment by instalments. Orders sent to Booksellers should be addressed to them, not to 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 
LIFE, LETTERS, & DIARIES OF 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir GERALD GRAHAM, 
V.C., G.C.B., RE. 


By Colonel R. H. VETCH, C.B., late Royal Engineers. 
With Portraits, Plans, and his Despatches in fuli, demy Svo. 21s. 





‘A sympathetic but discriminating biography...... Will appeal to 


as “ys o . . = nok L 
a much larger class than military readers, for it contains a faithful 
and vivid presentment of a man who well deserved the professional 
eminence he attained.” —Stundard. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


A LEADER OF LIGHT HORSE: 
LIFE OF HODSON OF HODSON’S HORSE. 
By Captain L. J. TROTTER, 
Autbor of “Life of John Nicholson, Soldier and Administrator.” 


With a Portrait and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 16s, 





FIVE NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


DOOM CASTLE. By New Munro. 


‘Mr. Munro may now be ranked with absolute confidence among 
the small company of novelists whose work really counts as 
literature.’—Pall Mall Gazctte. 

“Maintains the repute of the author of ‘John Splendid’ as an 
invenious and vivid romancer....... \ book which inspires reader and 
reviewer with deep gratitude and admiration.” —Spectator. 


THE EXTERMINATION OF LOVE 


A Fragmentary Study in Erotics. By E.Gerarp (Emily de 
Laszowska). 
“ Excellently written. and though not for babes, leaves one 
thoroughly satisfied, for its underlying wit and human feeling keep 
it sweet.”—Glasgow Herald, 


FREDERIC UVEDALE. By Epwarp 
HUTTON. 


“This portrait of a Paladin born out of due time...... reminds us 
more of Mr. Shorthouse’s masterpiece than any book we have read 
for many years.” —Spectater. 


MR. LEOPOLD LUGWELL: his Birth 
and Upbringing. By Paiuip STERNE. 
“ An ingenious and elaborate study of the humanising effects of 
success and social ambition on a nature primarily iguided by the 
instinct of acquisition.”"—Spectator. 


THE COUNTRY I COME FROM. 
By Hexry Lawson, Author of “ While the Billy Boils.” 
as [Ready next week. 
GEORGE ELIOT.—LIBRARY EDITION. 
NOW READY. 


ADAM BEDE. 
With a Photogravure Frontispicce by EDGAR BUNDY, RI. 


Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE ELIOT.—WARWICK EDITION. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


ADAM BEDE. 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 
FELIX HOLT. 

ROMOLA. 


RED CLOTH, limp, zilt back. gilt top, 2s. net. 
Smooth blue leather. limp, gilt back. gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 
Crushed Persian maroon leather, gilt top, with book-marker, 3s. net. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


| Cromwell from a biographical point of view. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO,’ 

9 LIST 

With 197 Illustrations (mainly in Tints), Reproduced from Phot 
graphs and Sketches by the Author, 16 Maps and Plans 4 


Bibliography, and a Map of Armenia and Adjacent Countria, 
2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s. net. 


ARMENIA 


TRAVELS AND STUDIES 
By H. F. B. LYNCH. 


“ Mr. Lynch's great work is, indeed, the fullest that has yet appeare) oy th 
question. In his 982 pages there is something for every class of reader—for t) s 
politician aud the historian, the geographer and the mountameer, the sports, 
and the traveller, the theologian and the man of business. For the author he 
endeavoured to make his two volumes uot only a record of his persoual eye. 
ences but an encyclopedia of all that concerns the Armenians and the eoy te 
which they inhabit.”—Daily Chronicle. vate 

“My. Lynch is an experienced observer of, and writer on, Asiatics he has 
studied the history of Armenia to some purpose, and his travels were prok 2 el 
and deliberate enough to enable him to speak with authority on the hole 
Armenian question, while his detachment and cosmopolitanism free his wor 
from the prejudices which are so apt to mislead the readers of Armenian 
political literature. He is plainly, moreover, an expert photographer wale 
skilled cartographer.”—Glasgow Herald. 





With Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s. net—On Monday newt, 


OLIVER CROMWELL 


By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER, M.A, 
Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Litt.D. Cambridge, &c. 


** This work gives within a short compass a history of Oliver 
The text has heer 
revised hy the Author, but otherwise is the same in @ cheaper form as 
that which was published by Messrs. Goupil with Illustrations ix 
their Illustrated Series of Historical Volumes. 


SWALLOWFIELD AND ITS OWNERS, 
By LADY RUSSELL, of Swallowfield Park. 
With 15 Photogravure Portraits & 36 other Illustrations, 4to, 42s, net, 


LIBERTY DOCUMENTS, with Contemporary 


Exposition and Critical Comments drawn from Various Writer 
Selected and Prepared by MABEL HILL, State Normal School, 
Lowell, Massachusetts. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
ALBERT BUSHNELL Harr, Ph.D., Professor of History in 
Harvard University. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 
* * The design of this book is to direct students to the evolution of 
constitutional government from the time of the declared policy of 
Henry I. towards his subjects to the present day. 


GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN EVOLUTION? 


By Epmonp KELLy, M.A., F.G.S., late Lecturer on Municipal 
Government at Columbia University, in the City of New York, 
Vol. II. INDIVIDUALISM AND COLLECTIVISM. Crown 
Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


RESEARCHES ON CELLULOSE, 1895- 
1900, 


By Cross and Bevan (C. F. Cross and E. J. Bevan), 
Authors of * Ceilulose : an Outline of the Chemistry of the 
Structural Elements of Plants.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

[On Monday neat. 


APOSTLES OF THE LORD: being Six Lee- 
tures on Pastoral Theology delivered in the Divinity School. 
Cambridge, Lent Term, 1001. By W. C. E. Newsott. M.A, 
Canon aud Chancellor of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 














Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE’S 
By SIBYL CREED. 


“Tn many respects a notable novel. One would imagine that the creator of 
Docker and Mrs. Bind should have a literary tuture.”"—Glesgow Herald. 

“It abounds with situations of enthralling iaterest, and the characters aré 
all of them alive. Asa novel it should command success trom its great ability 
and unfailing power.”—Shejield Daily Telegraph, 

“This novel will be read with interest by those who care to know what is the 
precise standpoint of the modern English Romauist......We are grateful for the 
book, which has interested us very much.”—Scottish Guardian. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


JULY, 1901. Price SIXPENCE. 

Fryanprer’s Wipow. (Concluded.) By; Sanctuary. By Mrs, Allen Harker. 

M. E. Francis (Mr. Francis Blun- | 

dell), Part Il.—Tue Privce, | “THE Ports or a Bang.” By George 
| Chaps. 9-11. | Grayson. 
i > »PraPaw : | 
ee ee ae cans. BY | Tue Gotp-Steaters: a Srort oF 
| eae Rat as leg ——— By Edward Dyson. Chaps. 

4. 

| 








My Onty Guost. By Walter Herries | 
Pollock. 
Tur AMATEUR POACHER. 


; By Horace} At THE SiGN OF THE Suir. By Andrew 
G. Hutchinson. : 


Lang. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


| 
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FROM HARPER AND BROTHERS’ LIST. 


SIR MARTIN CONWAY'S 
CLIMBING AND EXPLORATION IN THE BOLIVIAN ANDES. 


sir WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY has produced in this record of climbing and adventure perhaps the most 
ymportant contribution to the literature of mountain-climbing in the Western Hemisphere that has appeared 
for many years. In this book the writer of that fascinating work, ‘‘The Alps from End to End,” describes his 
two notable ascents of Sorata (21,500 ft.) and Illimani (21,200 ft.), besides giving a graphie account of the field 


of his explorations. 
Coplously Illustrated from Photographs, with Appendix, Bibliography, and Index, demy Svo, 405 pp., cloth gilt, 12a. 6d. 














CAPTAIN M. 8. WELLBY’S BOOK ON ABYSSINIA. 


"TWIXT SIRDAR AND MENELIK., 
An Account of a Year’s Expedition from Zeila to Cairo through unknown Abyssinia. 
By permission from King Menelik, Captain Wellby was allowed to travel through every part of His Majesty’s dominions. 
The exciting and unique nature of his adventures entitles the book to a prominent place among contemporary books of travel. 
Fully Illustrated, demy S8vo, 16s. [Ready shortly. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS OF TRADE & INDUSTRY. 
By FABIAN WARE. 

Describing the national educational systems of our chief rivals, and making special application of their experience to our needs. 

My, Ware has enjoyed exceptional opportunities for studying the problem of education and educational needs. He has visited the 
chief Continental schools, and last year acted as representative of the Education Committee of the Royal Commission at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, He completed the present work this spring before sailing for South Africa, Lord Milner having selected him to assist in organising 
the education in the new territories under the Transvaal Government. 

Crown $vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF VICTOR HUGO. 


“They are charming, these letters ; delightful in their freshness, their sincerity of feeling, their naiveté of expression. They are doubly interesting 
pesides because they bring a new note into the published work of Victor Hugo, and reveal a new trait in the man. If the epithet of ‘natural’ could be 
applied to the manner of Victor Hugo, it would be here...... distinctly one of the best of the poet’s posthumous works,”—Fortnightly Review. 


Illustrated with Portraits, Facsimile Letter, &c., 10s, 6d. 











SECOND EDITION. 


LITERARY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCE. 
By W.D. HOWELLS. Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. 
Emerson, Lowell, Longfellow, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Walt Whitman, Whittier, were all intimate friends of 
Mr, Howells, and many ovditer dicta concerning them are to be found in his pages. 
“Mr. Howells has written many interesting books, but none of greater general interest.’’—Athenzum. 


FICTION. 


SECOND EDITION. 


UNDERSTUDIES. 
By MARY E. WILKINS, Author of “A New England Nun,” “Jerome,” &c, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Miss Mary Wilkins has given sufficient evidence already of the power and insight of her pen, but these chapters, full of delicate imagination and true 
sympathy, will come almost as a revelation.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A NEW WORK BY W. D. HOWELLS. 


A PAIR OF PATIENT LOVERS. 


The Volume contains “A Pair of Patient Lovers,’ “The Pursuit of the Piano,” “A Circle in the Water,’ “The Magic of a Voice,” 
and “A Different Case.’ Crown $vo, cloth ornamental, gilt top, ds. net. 


MARTIN BROOK. sy MORGAN BATES. Crown 8vo, 365 pp. 6s. 


A political and religious novel of American life in Lincoln’s time. 
Miss Many E. Witkrins writes :—‘‘I have read ‘ Martin Brook’ with much interest, The opening chapters are wonderfully engroseing, and it seems to me 
an exceptionally strong book. It deserves great success.” 


A REMARKABLE BOOK BY A NEW AUTIIOR. 


THE HOUSE OF DE MAILLY. sy marcarer u. PoTTER. 


A romance of the period of Louis XV., in which the principal characters are well-known historical fieures. 

Unlike many romances written round this fascinating period of French history, greater point is given to the extravazant social life 
its artificiality, unrest, and subtle intrigue, than to the much exploited adventurous side. The main interest is concerned with the amours 
of Louis XV., and the fortunes of the house of De Mailly. i 

Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
AN ATTRACTIVE AMERICAN NOVEL, 


WESTERFELT. sy w.n. HarRBeEN. 


There is a remarkable character study in John Westerfelt, who, by reason of his thouzhtlessness and fickleness, is the cause of the 
suicide of a young girl. The constant feeling of remorse entirely alters his character. The development from a weak and inconsistent 
individual to that of a man of strong purpose and character is shown with great power. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE CARDINAL’S ROSE. 
By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN. Illustrated, crown Svo, 6s. 
An exciting romance of to-day, which, although published but a short time, has already called for eleven editions for Encland and 
America, and is being translated into the German. Se ees 
“Any one may be szfely advised to read Mr. Sutphen’s book.”—Athenzum. 


JOHN VYTAL. ey wm. FarouHaR pPaysoN. 


A singularly romantic love story of the sixteenth century in Roanoke—Sir Walter Raleich’s “ 7. - 
singularly rom: ve story ; tury i E — i eigh’s “ Lost Colony.” The much-questione 
fate of this colony is the subject of the story, which also gives a vivid picture of early colonial life. . — 
Crown &vo, cloth, decorated, Gs. 


HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 
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CHATTO. AND -WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE LATE SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL, 

THE LADY OF LYNN, by Sir WALTER BESANT, Author of “The Orange 
Girl,” with 12 Full-Page Illustrations by @. DEMAIN-HAMMOND, will be ready on 
JULY 4th, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s.; and there will also then be published 
THE HONOUR OF THE ARMY, a Collection of Stories by EMILE 
ZOLA, crown 8uvo., cloth, 38. 6d. 


FERGUS HUME’S New Novel, THE MILLIONAIRE. MYSTERY, wa the 
Author of “The My yster ‘y of a Hansom Cab,”’ is now ready. Crown 8vo, eloth, * 





HER ROYAL HIGHNESS WOMAN. _ 3; ius om 


SECOND EDITION. Crown S8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. “It is indeed an amusing book."—7ruth. “Never has Max O’Rell been more de. 
lightful.”— Weekly Dispatch. 


New Six-Shilling Novels. 
A FORBIDDEN NAME: a Story of THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. 


the Court of Catherine the Great. By Frep. WuIsHaw. . By L. T, Meape and Crirrorp Hauirax, M.D. SECOND EDITION, 
‘A well-thought-out study......Alike in matter as in manner, the novel is one Full of sparkling dialogue and stirring scenes.’ —Lady. 


of notable merit.”—Scofsman. MONORNIA: a Love Stor ¥. By JUSTIY 
McCarruy, Author of ‘* Dear Lady Disdain,”’ &c. ‘ 


WILDERSMOOR. By o. L. ANTROBUS, | “A story full of pathos and interest.”—Queen. 
Author of “Quality Corner.” SECOND EDITION. 'RUNNING AMOK: a Story of Adven- 


t.”"— World. 
“ Rarely excellen ; ture. By GrorGe ManviLie Fenn, Author of “A Crimso u Crime,” &e, 


| “An exciting story, well told.’ "Daily Mail. 
ee errr ree es TOR HER LADYSHIP'S SECRET. 1; 


Leys. 
“Might almost figure as a model for story-writers The interest never WILLIAM WeEsTALL, Author of “ With the Red Eagie,” &e. 
droops."— Daily Express. | ‘We have not read as good a story for a loug time. ‘—Blackburn Times. 





—_ 


New Three~and-~Sixpenny Books. 
CHAPENGA’S WHITE MAN. By | TOLD BY THE TAFFRAIL. By 


A. WrRNER. | SUNDOWNER. 
“ Good, picturesque, full of subtle characterisation and humour.” | “Brightly written......should be acceptable to the armchair glohetrotter.” 


—Morning Leadei —Pail Mall Gazette, 


WORK. By Emir Zoia. Translated by | y DEACON BRODIE. By Dick Doxovay, 


Ernest A. VIZETELLY. | “* Most interesting......will be eagerly read from opening to close.” 











“It is a powerful and impressive work,”—Svotsinan, -~Lloyd's News, 
NOVELS BY SIR WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE, 
Crown Sro, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY | THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY (Popular | THE SEAMY SIDE 
ition, 6d. 
MY LITTLE GIRL |THE MONKS OF THELEMA THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT 
WITH HARP AND CROWN | BY CELIA’S ARBOUR : TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY 
THIS SON OF VULCAN | THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET | THE TEN YEARS’ TENANT 
NOVELS BY SIR WALTER BESANT. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post Svo. boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF | HERR PAULUS THE IVORY GATE 
MEN (Popular Edition, 64.) THE BELL OF ST. PAUL’S THE REBEL QUEEN 
THE CAPTAINS’ ROOM FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM | BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE 
ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR TO CALL HER MINE | IN DEACON’S ORDERS 
DOROTHY FORSTER THE HOLY ROSE THE REVOLT OF MAN 
UNCLE JACK : ARMOREL OF LYONESSE THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN 
CHILDREN OF GIBEON ST. KATHERINE’S BY THE TOWER THE CITY OF REFUGE 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN VERBENA CAMELLIA STEPHANOTIS | 
Crown &yo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
THE CHARM, and other Drawing-room Plays. | A FOUNTAIN SEALED | THE CHANGELING 
Crown &vo, cloth, gilt top. 6s. each. 
THE ORANGE GIRL. With § Illustrations by F. Pegram. | THE FOURTH GENERATION 


opular Edition, 6d 


eIFTY YEARS AGO. With 141 Illustrations, crown 8vo, | EAST LONDON. With Etching by F. 8. Walker, and 55 Illustra 
tions by ag May, L. Raven Hill, and Jo seph Pennell. Demy Svo, cloth, 
THE EULOGY oF RICHARD JEFFERIES. Vith Portrait. | sethisai 
rown Sve, clo JERUSALEM. By WALTER Besant and E TH. Par MER. Witha 
LONDON. With 125 Illustrations, demy Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. New Chapter, a Map, and 11 Illustration , demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
WESTMINSTER. With 139 Dlustrations, demy Sve, cloth, 7s. 6d: SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON. Crown &Svo. linen. 3s. 6d. 


q With 118 Illustratiens. demy Svo. cloth, gilt 
Se ee oo “© | GASPARD DE COLIGNY. Crown Svo, linen. 3s, 6d. 


London CHAT TO and WINDUS, qn St. Martin’ s Lane, W.C. 
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